In  spite  of  its  size  and  the  enormous  power  developed  by 
this  reversing  blooming  mill  motor  it  reverses  many  times  a 
minute.  Its  maximum  rating  is  22,000  h.p.,  equivalent  to 
the  muscle  power  of  176,000  men. 


“The  100,000  Man” 


Look  closely  at  the 
picture  of  this  great 
motor  installed  in  the 
plant  of  a large  steel 
company,  and  you 
will  see  the  monogram 
of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  an  organ- 
ization of  men  and 
women  who  produce 
equipment  by  which 
electricity  does  more 
and  better  work. 


Of  Napoleon  it  was  said 
that  his  presence  on  the 
battlefield  was  equivalent 
to  100,000  additional  men. 
“The  100,000  man,”  his 
enemies  called  him. 

Napoleon  dealt  in  death. 
Big  General  Electric  mo- 
tors, like  the  one  in  the 
picture,  lift  heavy  loads  off 
human  shoulders,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  enrichment 
of  life. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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FRIENDS 
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DEPARTMENTS 

thp:  college  cf  arts  and  sciences 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHCOL  CF  THEOLOGY 
THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  preliminary  application  for  admission  in  September, 
1925.  The  total  number  of  new  places  available  will  be  as  follows:  in  the  freshman 
class,  men,  175;  women,  175;  with  advanced  standing,  men,  15;  women,  15. 

Under  the  new  plan  all  places  are  to  be  assigned  April  first,  1925,  and  full  cre- 
dentials must  be  on  file  before  that  time.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Gradu.ate  School  of  Theology 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

I'he  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  in  advance,  cither  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Conservatory. 


'Pile  second  semester  of  the  pre.sent  year  will  begin  February  2,  1925. 

The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  16,  1925. 

I'he  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  general 
information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 
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The  departure  of  Mr.  Ament  for  Claremont, 
Calif.,  marked  a distinct  phase  in  the  histor.v 
of  Alumni  endeavor.  Coming  to  Oberlin  at  a 
critical  time  he  found  an  unorganized  group 
of  graduates,  former  students,  and  friends  of 
the  college  eager  to  help  in  an.v  way  within 
their  power  but  unable  to  center  their  efforts. 
To  the  task  of  organization  he  brought  a 
wealth  of  academic  experience  and  quiet 
energ>-  which  effected  a healthy  growth  and 
a lively  interest  in  every  phase  of  alumni 
activity.  This  pioneering,  as  all  pioneering,  de- 
manded quick  insights,  arduous  labor  and  per- 
sistance,  qualities  which  Mr.  Ament  possesses 
in  abundance.  Withal  he  possessed  an  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  with  divergent  points 
of  view  which  enabled  him  to  crystallize  issues 
for  general  discussion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recount  the  list  of  his  accomplishments  here, 
although  his  work  on  the  great  campaign  de- 
serves more  recognition  than  space  affords. 
The  foundations  are  laid,  broad  and  sturdy. 


We  may  pay  him  but  one  permanent  tribute. 
He  conceived  the  Alumni  Association  to  be  an 
organization  into  which  we  put  the  weight  of 
our  personality  and  influence,  building  accord- 
ing to  our  strength  and  desire.  Just  in  so  far 
as  we  do  contribute  to  making  effective  those 
ideas  which  we  like  to  call  Oberlin’s  contribu- 
tion we  do  him  honor. 


The  fine  excitement  of  the  campaign  has 
passed.  We  are  now  bending  steady  efforts 
to  make  good  our  promises.  If  we  keep  close- 
ly in  touch  with  one  another,  profit  hy  others’ 
suggestions,  but  most  of  all  maintain  close 
contacts  with  Oberlin  we  shall  reach  the 
original  goal.  It  is  fitting  that  we  adopt  as 
part  of  our  policy  for  this  year  the  cultivation 
of  sustained  effort  and  cheer  in  the  carrying 
to  successful  completion  a full  share  of  this 
great  task. 


While  we  bend  our  energies  to  fulfilling  our 
obligations  it  is  equally  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  object  for  which  we  give.  There  are 


many  problems  which  Oberlin  faces  now  and 
in  the  near  future,  the  solutions  to  which  are 
as  varied  as  the  numbers  of  people  interested 
in  them.  The  college  must  continue  to  be 
big  enough  in  spirit  to  appeal  to  and  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  those  who  differ  most  from 
certain  of  her  policies.  The  college,  too,  is 
an  organic  being,  changing  in  physical  aspect 
as  well  as  in  policy  to  meet  the  demands  which 
are  incessantly  thrust  at  her  from  her  alumni 
who,  facing  the  realities  of  life  desire  that  the 
best  preparation  be  given  those  who  must  after 
four  short  years  face  reality  also.  What  things 
are  most  valuable  to  these  beginners  in  life? 
Upon  several  things  perhaps  we  can  all  agree 
and  these  are:  the  enrichment  of  spiritual  liv- 
ing, the  extension  of  unselfish  service,  and  the 
recognition  of  and  appreciation  of  the  other 
man’s  point  of  view.  Here,  however,  is  where 
sense  of  proportion  modified  by  individual  ex- 
perience and  temperament  creates  difference 
of  opinion.  How  much  emphasis  should  we 
put  upon  practical  training,  upon  theoretical 
training,  or  upon  religious  training.  Here,  in- 
deed, is  where  the  crystallization  of  your  own 
point  of  view,  the  sane  and  tactful  exposition 
of  it,  and  your  identification  with  ,^those  of 
like  opinion  introduces  the  old  task  which  lies 
ever  before  us.  It  is  well  to  face,  however, 
the  fact  that  many  of  us  do  not  wish  to  he 
organized,  dragooned,  or  galvanized  into  action, 
a result  of  our  Oberlin  environment  and  teach- 
ing, and  a point  of  view  to  be  respected,  em- 
bodying as  it  does  our  heritage  of  individual- 
ism, at  once  the  strongest  and  weakest  point 
in  Alumni  endeavor.  Primarily,  of  course,  we 
are  concerned  with  understanding  the  rela- 
tion between  the  College  and  ourselves,  a task 
which  is  just  begun.  In  developing  this  relm 
tionship  we  shall  find,  of  course,  that  we  are 
intimately  linking  ourselves  up  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  Let  us  address  ourselves, 
then,  to  the  fundamental  question  of  securing 
greater  cooperation  in  the  interests  of  the  col- 
lege and  to  the  task  of  unifying  Alumni  opin- 
ion upon  those  principles  which  have  in  the 
past  given  Oberlin  its  traditions  and  leader- 
ship in  the  world. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Mr.  Pullet  on  Education 


“ ‘ No,’  said  Mr.  Tulliver.  ' He  won’t  take 
more  than  two  or  three  pupils — and  so  he’ll 
have  the  more  time  to  attend  to  ’em,  you 
know.’ 

‘Ah,  and  get  his  eddication  done  the  sooner: 
they  can’t  learn  much  at  a time  when  there’s 
so  many  of  ’em,’  said  uncle  Pullet.” 

Mr.  Pullet’s  reasoning  is  naive  enough.  He 
evidently  believes  that  there  is  only  a limited 
amount  of  education  going,  and  that  if  it  is 
distributed  among  too  many,  everybody  is  sure 
to  have  a short  ration.  Doubtless  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  foggy  ^v^ts  he  thinks  of  educa- 
tion as  a measurable  commodity,  like  land 
and  money,  thus  agreeing  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Glegg,  who,  on  a memorable  occa- 
sion, emitted  the  now  famous  couplet. 

When  land  is  gone,  and  money’s  spent. 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent. 

Mr.  Pullet’s  view  of  the  desirability  of  lim- 
iting the  number  of  guests  at  the  educational 
banquet  seems  at  the  present  day  to  be  pretty 
well  extinct,  both  in  practice  and  in  theory. 
The  “Subway  Sun”  of  New  York  proudly  car- 
ried the  announcement  last  month  that  45000 
students  were  about  to  enter  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  city,  and  every  day  we  read 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  unprecedented  regis- 
tration in  this  university  or  that.  Even  at 
Oberlin  we  are  felicitating  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing almost  a hundred  more  paying  guests  than 
we  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  feed,  and 
we  like  to  think  of  the  famishing  hordes  that 
are  greedily  looking  in  at  our  windows,  unable 
to  share  the  feast.  The  most  recently  inaugu- 
rated of  university  presidents.  Dr.  Vinson  of 
Western  Reserve,  while  guardedly  admitting 
in  his  inaugural  that  “ some  limitation  and 
selection  should  be  exercised,”  seems  on  the 
whole  to  incline  towards  a view  that  is  the 
precise  opposite  of  Mr.  Pullet’s.  At  least,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  commenting  editor- 
ially upon  his  address,  declares  that  it  “ points 
in  the  direction  of  wider  educational  opportunity 
and  the  democratization  of  university  training.” 

And  yet  I sometimes  wonder  whether  poor 
old  uncle  Pullet  was  really  such  an  imbecile 
as  he  seems.  His  notion  may  be  sound  enough, 
however  unsoundly  based.  It  is  even  possible 


that  the  contrary  notion  of  “democratizing” 
higher  education  is  based  not  much  more 
soundly,  for  I suspect  that  it  is  often  only  an- 
other expression  of  our  mairia  for  doing  every- 
thing on  the  largest  possible  scale.  I am 
aware  that  President  Vinson  and  people  like 
him  desire  to  see  the  doors  of  educational  op- 
portunity thrown  open  more  widely  because 
they  agree  with  Carlyle:  “That  there  should 
one  man  die  ignorant  who  had  capacity  for 
knowledge,  this  1 call  a tragedy.”  No  one 
with  the  rudiments  of  a social  sense  will 
speak  otherwise;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  with  the  rudiments  of  common  sense  will 
refuse  to  admit  that  the  more  widely  you 
throw  open  the  educational  doors,  the  more 
certain  you  make  it  that  many  a person  who 
has  not  capacity  for  knowledge  will  enter  in 
and  still  die  ignorant,  thus— to  adopt  the  reas- 
oning of  uncle  Pullet — wasting  a portion  of 
the  feast  that  might  have  nourished  a guest 
of  finer  palate  and  better  powers  of  assimi- 
lation. Moreover  it  seems  obvious  that  if  you 
are  going  to  adapt  your  educational  banquet 
to  the  tastes  and  digestions  of  all  comers,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  simplify  your  menu.  You 
will  have  to  serve  a wholesome  average  meal 
and  no  more,  and  your  festal  board  will  be- 
come a kind  of  athletic  training-table.  But 
dining,  both  in  the  material  and  in  the  educa- 
tional sense,  is  not  merely  a natural  func- 
tion, but  a pleasure  and  an  art.  You  may 
feed  your  guests  grossly  and  gregariously,  but 
the  achievement,  in  Browning’s  phrase,  will 
lack  “ a gracious  somewhat.”  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  so  much  a question'  whether  educa- 
tion, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  ought  to 
be  “democratized”  as  whether  it  can  be.  It 
is  also  a question  whether  the  demand  for 
this  kind  of  educational  lunch-counter  does 
not  often  spring  from  a deficient  sense  of 
what  education  is  or  ought  to  be,  a sense 
nearly  as  deficient  as  uncle  Pullet’s,  a sense, 
in  short,  that  smacks  strongly  of  Georgie 
Babbitt  and  the  city  of  Zenith.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  education  is  nothing  less  than 
the  pursuit  of  perfection,  and  that  it  can  not 
be  given  or  received  in  bulk. 

CiiAiiu;.s  H.  A.  IV.vnEn. 
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The  Retiring  Alumni  Secretary 

Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  ’10 


The  post  of  Alumni  Secretary  has  been 
most  capably  filled  by  Wm.  S.  Ament  for  the 
past  two  years  and  a half  and  his  resignation, 
recently  received,  was  accepted  with  the  great- 
est reluctance. 

The  task  of  the  Alumni  Secretary  is,  among 
other  things,  to  foster  the  interest  of  the 
Alumni  in  the  college;  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  current  activities  of 
the  college  and  of  each 
other;  and,  being  sta- 
tioned in  Oberlin,  to 
make  contact  between 
the  Alumni  and  the  col- 
lege easy  and  fruitful  of 
sympathy  and  of  under- 
standing and  of  united  ef- 
fort. It  is  through  the 
Alumni  Magazine  that  the 
Secretary  addresses  the 
body  of  the  Alumni;  it 
is  manifestly  impossible 
tor  him  to  do  so  in  any 
large  degree  by  meeting 
the  many  local  chapters 
over  the  country.  As 
Editor  of  the  Magazine, 
the  Secretary  collects  and 
spreads  upon  its  pages  facts  of  student  and 
faculty  life,  activities  of  the  alumni,  as  well 
as  his  interpretation  of  all  these. 

The  employment  of  an  Alumni  Secretary  by 
the  Association  was  an  indication  of  the  deep 
friendly  interest  of  the  Alumni  in  the  college 
and  their  eagerness  to  be  in  intimate  touch 
with  its  life.  The  full  cooperation  given  by 
the  college  in  the  enterprise  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  closest  union  of  fac- 
ulty, students  and  alumni  is  desirable.  The 
graduate,  diploma  in  hand,  steps  into  a worid 
much  changed  from  that  of  even  a dozen 
years  ago;  more  complex,  more  swift,  richer 
in  possibility  for  material  and  spiritual  gain, 
and  perhaps  fraught  with  more  danger  of 
moral  shipwreck.  A problem  of  the  college  is 
to  prepare  its  undergraduates  to  deal  success- 
fully with  the  world  in  which  they  will  soon 
find  themselves,  to  be  at  ease  there,  to  pro- 
mote respect  for  righteousness  and  to  add  to 


it  warmth  and  beauty.  The  Alumni,  wisely 
joined  to  the  college,  can  do  much  to  aid  in 
this  difficult  task. 

After  a brief  exchange,  by  mail  and  tele- 
graph, Mr.  Ament  accepted  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  then  in  process  of 
reorganization,  leaving  behind  him  the  offer 
of  a full  professorship  in  Pomona  College,  car- 
rying with  it  a salary  in 
excess  of  that  possible  for 
the  Association  to  pay. 

Mr.  Ament’s  energy  and 
enthusiasm  vitalized  the 
Association  at  once.  His 
literary  gifts  and  train- 
ing gave  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine, already  a good  me- 
dium, a place  with  the 
best  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  subscribers 
mounted  rapidly.  The  lit- 
erary quality  brought  fa- 
vorable comment  from 
many  sources.  The  pa- 
per became  a mine  of  in- 
formation about  students, 
college,  alumni  and  col- 
lateral subjects. 

Visiting  many  cities,  Mr.  Ament,  by  per- 
sonal touch,  stimulated  the  interest  of  local 
associations  and  created  new  ones.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ament,  the  staff  of  the 
Alumni  office  brought  the  mailing  lists  of 
alumni  up  to  date;  a colossal  task.  No  effort 
was  spared  to  make  the  Association  efficient 
for  the  work  it  is  intended  to  do.  This  work 
of  setting  up  the  organization,  establishing,  a 
policy  and  acquainting  the  alumni  with  the 
project  through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine, 
is  complete.  Mr.  Ament’s  enthusiasm,  his  lit- 
erary tastes,  his  gift  for  friendship,  his  love 
for  Oberlin,  her  history  and  her  ideals  have 
carried  the  Association  far.  He  has  set  so 
high  a standard  that  the  place  he  vacates  will 
be  most  difficult  to  fill. 

As  Mr.  Ament  returns  to  Pomona,  to  fill  a 
high  executive  post,  he  takes  with  him  the 
gratitude  and  love  of  all  those  privileged  to 
be  associated  with  him,  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  broadening  fields. 
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Oberlin  in  Civic  Research 

W.  S.  Ament,  ’10 


“Oberlin  men  in  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Re- 
search and  the  work  of  these  relatively  new 
civic  institutions.”  This  was  the  jotting  I 
made  early  in  the  summer  for  a brief  article 
descriptive  of  such  recent  graduates  as  Luther 
Gulick,  T4,  Leyton  Carter,  ’14,  and  Harold 
Henderson,  ’14,  directors  respectively  of  the 
bureaus  of  N ew  Y ork 
City,  Cleveland,  and  Mil- 
waukee. I had  a vague 
idea  that  it  was  their 
function  to  direct  the 
work  of  a couple  of  assist- 
ants in  gathering  statis- 
tics,— a safe  and  harmless 
occupation,  I assumed,  of 
some  little  public  utility. 

Since  they  are  right  royal 
good  fellows,  I thought 
they  might  rate  a page  or 
so  in  the  mighty  "Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine.” 

Thereupon  I began  to 
gather  a little  harmless 
necessary  information  up- 
on which  to  base  my  color- 
ful comments. 

What  are  a Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  and 
its  activities,  I asked  to 
begin  with.  In  answer  I 
have  received  a stack  of  documents  which  en- 
tirely obliterates  my  ample  desk  ■ — and  these 
reports  and  pamphlets  for  the  most  part  are 
simply  summaries  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  these  bureaus  for  the  last  year!  Next 
I .enquired  what  have  our  Oberlin  friends 
been  doing?  And  some  secretary  sends  me  a 
list  of  investigations,  articles,  addresses  and 
recommendations  which  in  six  point  type  would 
fill  the  entire  space  originally  allotted.  I have 
decided,  therefore,  not  to  write  the  article  at 
all  but  instead  to  recommend  to  my  successor 
that  he  dedicate  one  or  more  special  issues  to 
a proper  exposition  of  the  w'ork  of  these  newly 
acquired  brain  centers  for  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment. What  follows  is  thus  a mere  point 
or  two  culled  from  this  mass  of  material  to 
tide  the  eager  Oberlin  family  over  until  the 
special  issues  appear. 


A bureau  of  municipal  research  is  an  organ- 
ization sponsored  by  the  enlightened  citizens 
of  a great  city,  the  object  of  which  is  to  as- 
semble, furnish  and  interpret  information  on 
any  subject  of  vital  concern  to  the  municipal- 
ity and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  best 
use  and  application  of  this  information.  Walter 
Lippman  says,  “Their 
principle  is  simple.  They 
are  expert,  organized  re- 
porters. Having  no  hor- 
ror of  dullness,  no  inter- 
est in  being  dramatic, 
they  can  study  statistics 
and  orders  and  reports 
which  are  beyond  the  di- 
gestive powers  of  a news- 
paper man  or  of  his  read- 
ers. Their  lines  of  growth 
would  seem  to  be  three- 
fold: To  make  a current 
record,  to  make  a running 
analysis  of  it,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  both,  to  suggest 
plans.” 

Luther  Gulick,  A.  B., 
Oberlin,  ’14,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Columbia  University.  Di- 
rector of  National  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Administra- 
tion and  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research;  Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  staff  since  1916. 
Staff  specialist  on  public  finance  and  taxation. 
Secretar-y  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislative 
Committee  on  State  Budget  (1917).  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Sources  of  Municipal  Revenue 
of  the  National  Municipal  League.  Lecturer, 
Columbia  University,  in  Municipal  Finance. 
Special  Counsel,  New  York  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Retrenchment  (1919- 
20,  1920-21,  1921-22,  1922-23,  1923-24).  Chief  of 
staff  in  preparation  of  report  on  municipal 
finance  and  retrenchment  (Legislative  Docu- 
ment No.  80,  1920,  State  of  New  York).  Chief 
of  staff  in  preparation  of  report  on  State  Tax- 
ation (New  York  Legislative  Document  57, 
1921). 

Mr.  Gulick  has  been  active  in  about  twenty- 
five  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  surveys  and 
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field  studies  in  finance,  taxation,  and  assess- 
ment, the  following  being  typical: 

1918  — Chicago,  111. 

1918  — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1918  — State  of  Delaware. 

1920  — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1920  — New  York  City. 

1922  — State  of  South  Dakota. 

1923  — Camden,  N.  J. 

1924  — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

As  a result  of  these  activities  Mr.  Gulick  has 
published  a couple  of  dozen  articles,  reports, 
summaries,  and  recommendations  of  which  the 
following  are  typical: 

“Evolution  of  the  Bud- 
get in  Massachusetts,” 

MacMillan,  1920. 

“A  Model  System  of 
Municipal  Revenues,”  bul- 
letin of  the  National  Tax 
Association,  December, 

1920. 

"Simplification  in  State 
Administration,”  address 
before  the  National  Tax 
Conference,  1923. 

In  the  special  issue 
which  we  hope  will  fol- 
low before  so  long  a time, 
someone  should  describe 
Mr,  Gulick’s  dynamic  per- 
sonality, his  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  facts,  and 
his  untiring  energy.  An 
additional  article  might 
well  be  written  upon  the 
very  tact  that  he  is  a Gulick,  a name  always 
associated  with  brilliance  and  energy. 

Many  Oberlin  men  have  been  associated 
wuth  the  New  York  Bureau  or  at  least  trained 
there.  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  was  lor  several 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  under  the  Bureau. 
Josiah  Bradley  Buell,  ’15,  is  an  active  member 
of  the  staff. 

The  Cleveland  group  were  also  trained  in 
New  York.  Martin  L.  Dodge,  Leyton  Carter, 
'14,  and  John  Reese,  ’14,  studied  there  and  at 
Columbia.  J.  Burns  Gunn,  ’13,  a recent  addi- 
tion to  the  staff,  came,  however,  from  other 
occupations  in  Akron  and  Cleveland.  Cleave- 
land  R.  Cross,  ’03,  is  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  of  which  Walter  T.  Dunmore,  ’00, 
and  Daniel  E.  Morgan,  ’97,  are  members. 

Mr.  Carter  was  in  the  midst  of  his  doctorate 


thesis  on  “The  Public  Land  Policy  of  German 
Cities”  when  the  war  interrupted  his  scholarly 
contemplations.  He  had  held  the  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder  fellowship  in  Political  Science  and 
was  at  that  time  assisting  in  teaching  at 
Columbia.  After  teaching  experience  at  W'^est- 
ern  Reserve  and  Newark  College,  Delaware, 
he  came  back  to  Cleveland  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Civic  League  from  which  position 
he  stepped  up,  1920,  to  be  the  founding  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  to  date  has  fallen  in 
three  major  fields;  (1)  Financial  Administra- 
tion, (2)  Municipal  Engin- 
eering, (3)  Administrative 
Organization  of  the  Local 
Governments.  Its  recom- 
mendations concerning  the 
debt  administration  and 
bonding  policy  of  the  city 
are  saving  Cleveland  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  sinking  funds, 
from  a condition  which 
was  almost  desperate  in 
1920,  are  brought  to  a 
sound  actuarial  condition 
following  out  the  Bureau’s 
recommendations.  Under 
its  direction  Cleveland  is 
developing  a sound  bud- 
get method  of  handling 
finances  and  learning  to 
“pay-as-you-go.”  The  Bu- 
reau also  investigated  the 
financial  management  of 
the  school  system  and  its  recommendation 
of  the  establishment  of  a new  financial 
officer  under  the  Board  of  Education  has 
been  adopted.  By  studying  all  the  facts 
about  paving  and  sewer  work,  the  Bureau  in 
the  field  of  Municipal  engineering  is  recom- 
mending better  methods  and  promoting  the 
saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

In  Milwaukee  as  Director  of  the  Citizens’ 
Bureau,  Harold  Henderson  is  carrying  on  sim- 
ilar work  of  great  significance.  While  a stu- 
dent at  Oberlin  Mr.  Henderson  became  inter- 
ested in  government  through  the  student  non- 
partisan study  of  the  various  candidates  for 
county  offices.  On  Professor  Geiser’s  recom- 
mendation he  went  to  New  York,  studying  at 
the  training  school  and  at  Columbia,  where  he 
received  his  M.A.  Of  the  sixty  men  in  the 
training  school  Mr.  Henderson  was  one  of 
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three  to  be  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Bureau.  While  there  he  gathered  data 
for  a book  on  central  purchasing  and  store- 
keeping methods  for  government. 

In  1917  he  was  called  to  the  Milwaukee  Bu- 
reau of  which  he  became  Director  in  1919. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Henderson  was  general  di- 
rector and  secretary  of  the  convention  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Mil- 
waukee which  was  attended  by  more  than  2,000 
people.  He  is  one  of  a committee  of  three  to 
make  a two-year  study  of  all  the  social,  char- 
itable, and  educational  agencies  in  the  city  and 
one  of  a committee  of  five  to  make  a five-year 
building  program  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  answer  to  my  urgent  questions  Mr.  Hen- 
derson writes: 

“We  have  developed  our  budget  procedure 
to  the  point  that  it  equals  any  in  the  country. 
We  have  had  centralized  purchasing  for  years. 
We  are  at  the  present  time  developing  a ten- 
year  budget  plan  for  all  governmental  units 
in  both  the  city  and  county.  Milwaukee  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  has  estab- 
lished a record  that  has  never  been  equalled  in 
the  United  States.  Three  years  ago  I per- 
sonally reorganized  the  entire  department  of 
health,  so  I am  naturally  much  interested  in 
this  new  record. 

“You  can  see  from  the  above  statements 
that  I am  very  much  interested  in  all  phases 
of  social  work,  and  when  we  complete  our  so- 
cial survey  two  years  hence  we  expect  to  have 
a city  where  duplication  in  social  service  will 
be  unknown,  and  where  every  social  field  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  an  expert  in  social  agency. 
This  is  the  problem  of  our  Community  Fund, 
as  well  as  all  community  funds  in  the  country. 
The  Community  Fund  today  must  not  only 
justify  their  methods  of  raising  funds  economi- 
cally but  they  must  justify  to  the  contributors 
that  the  money  is  well  spent. 

“We  here  in  the  office  were  responsible  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  County  Manager  move- 
ment for  all  the  county  institutions.  This 
manager  is  now  under  civil  service  and  re- 
ceives a salary  of  approximately  $8,000.  Pol- 
itics is  unknown  in  our  county  institutions  and 
we  have  aided  the  new  manager  in  developing 
new  methods,  as  centralized  butcher  shop, 
central  garage,  central  laundry,  central  farm- 
ing, central  greenhouse,  central  water  and 
sewer  .system,  centralized  purchasing  and  ac- 
counting, applying  to  all  these  institutions, 
housing  over  5,000  people.  In  the  old  days 


all  of  these  institutions  performed  these  func- 
tions separately  at  a great  loss  in  duplica- 
tion of  effort.” 

in  spite  of  these  civic  activities,  there  are 
still  people  in  Ohio  who  seem  to  remember 
that  “Brock”  was  an  athlete  in  his  day,  and 
there  are  others  in  Milwaukee  who  have  dis- 
covered that  that  day  is  not  over. 

Other  Oberlin  men  in  this  important  work 
(most  of  them  stimulated  and  influenced  by 
Professor  Geiser)  are  E.  W.  Lothrop,  Chicago 
Civic  Club,  Philip  P.  Gott,  ’15,  Edward  M. 
Martin,  ’16,  Raymond  Moley,  ’13,  who  has  re- 
cently been  studying  the  needs  of  Cleveland  in 
higher  education  in  view  of  a possible  “Uni- 
versity of  Cleveland,”  and  Frederick  Blachley, 
’ll,  who  besides  being  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  Di- 
rector of  the  League  of  Municipalities  of  that 
State. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  Ober- 
lin’s  contribution  to  citizenship  is  confined  to 
practical  politics.  We  have  our  share  of  men  out 
on  the  frontiers  of  thought  blazing  the  way  for 
civilization  in  its  development  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred years  hence.  Perhaps  the  greatest  serv- 
ice that  a college  can  render  to  the  state  is  in 
the  development  and  propagation  of  ideas  in 
the  abstract  — ideas  which,  when  translated 
into  life,  constitute  guiding  principles  that  lead 
civilization  to  higher  standards  of  justice  and 
morality.  Without  in  any  sense  under-rating 
the  practical,  which  is,  of  course,  the  final  test 
of  educational  value,  Oberlin  has  perhaps  ac- 
complished even  more  in  the  realm  of  politi- 
cal theory.  Since  the  organization  of  the  de- 
partment of  Political  Science  as  a separate  de- 
partment by  Professor  Geiser,  a score  of  men 
might  be  named  who  attribute  their  interest 
in  politics  and  law  directly  to  the  influence  of 
this  department  and  who  through  contribu- 
tions to  Political  Science  as  science  have  al- 
ready won  national  recognition. 


President  King  represented  Oberlin  College 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  R.  E.  Vin- 
son at  Western  Reserve  University  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  Professor  Geiser  was  also  present,  as 
a delegate  from  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Oberlin  friends 
sixty-three  phonograph  records  have  been  sent 
to  the  Fenchow  station  in  China  especially  for 
the  entertainment  of  patients  in  Dr.  Watson's 
hospital  there. 
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School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University 

William  E.  Mosher,  ’99 


“ The  only  justification  for  the  American 
public  school  system  is  education  for  citizen- 
ship.” This  is  the  declaration  that  opens  a 
report  of  a special  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Although  the  thought- 
ful reader  might  demand  a pretty  careful 
definition  of  the  term  citizenship  before  sub- 
scribing to  so  sweeping  a statement,  he  wmuld 
surely  be  ready  to  admit  that  a prime  pur- 
pose, if  not  the  prime  purpose,  of  the  whole 
educational  system  is  the  teaching  of  and 
training  for  citizenship.  If  pressed  further 
and  asked  whether  in  his  judgment  the  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  were  successful 
in  performing  this  function,  he  would  prob- 
ably be  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not.  Hav- 
ing become  aware  of  this  situation  in  these 
post-war  years  the  educators  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  problem  so  that  it  is  now 
probably  the  outstanding  problem  of  the  ped- 
agogical world.  From  the  elementary  school 
to  the  university  experiments  are  under  way 
that  iook  toward  the  discovery  of  the  best  and 
most  effective  w’ay  of  solving  it. 

The  establishment  of  a School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs  in  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity is  therefore  a symptom  of  a more  or  less 
widespread  movement.  This  partially  ex- 
plains the  general  comment  occasioned  by  an- 
nouncements of  the  school  among  educators 
of  various  ranks  and  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  But  in  part  the  comment  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  is 
independently  financed  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose and  that  it  is  to  operate  as  a semi-inde- 
pendent unit  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences.  It  has  its  own  staff  and  will 
concentrate  on  this  aspect  of  the  college  cur- 
riculum and  in  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments will  seek  to  integrate  all  of  those 
courses  that  have  a contribution  to  make  in 
the  direction  of  citizenship  training.  By  these 
means  it  is  hoped  that  a course  of  training 
may  ultimately  be  developed  that  will  be  just 
as  clear-cut  and  to  the  point  as  the  training 
for  a trade,  art  or  profession. 

Concreteness  of  Materials 

As  for  the  program  itself  the  outstanding 
feature  is  insistence  upon  the  concreteness  of 
the  materials  with  which  citizenship  deals. 
Our  laboratory  is  on  all  sides.  Our  methods 


are  those  that  have  been  developed  in  the 
physical  sciences:  experiment,  observation, 

and  measurement  of  concrete  phenomena. 

Since  political  science  forms  the  center  of 
the  present  program  iet  us  turn  to  it  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  The  laboratory  of  the 
political  scientist  Is  obviously  the  govern- 
mental units  in  his  environment.  Routine  ad- 
ministration of  government,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional conventions,  platforms,  campaigns,  pub- 
lic speeches  and  documents,  reports  of  legisla- 
tive sessions,  and  current  events  occasioned  or 
infiuenced  by  government  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  first-hand  investi- 
gation. 

These  may  be  effectively  supplemented  by 
addresses  before  the  student  body  delivered 
by  men  prominent  as  administrators  or  active 
in  party  organizations.  In  line  with  this 
policy,  the  permanent  chairman  of  a state  or- 
ganization which  happened  recently  to  be  hold- 
ing a convention  in  Syracuse  was  invited  to 
outline  the  methods  of  operation,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  personnel  of  the  committees,  and 
the  relations  of  his  party  to  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  government.  Fhirther  ar- 
rangements have  already  been  made  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  major  parties  to  dis- 
cuss each  of  the  important  campaign  issues 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  party  before  the 
students  in  the  School. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  staff 
of  the  School  has  been  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  this  emphasis  on  the  realities  of  po- 
litical science.  The  Advisory  Council  is  prom- 
inent and  influential  both  as  a state  senator 
and  a professor  of  political  science;  the  Di- 
rector has  been  engaged  in  governmental  re- 
search and  consulting  work  for  a number  of 
years,  the  head  of  the  department  of  Polit- 
ical Science  has  been  a prime  mover  and  con- 
sultant in  a Mid-Western  league  of  munici- 
palities. The  Director  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  cooperated  in  setting  up  the  prelimi- 
nary plans.  This  organization  is  to  assist  fur- 
ther in  the  conduct  of  a postgraduate  course 
in  public  administration.  It  will  be  seen  that 
a staff  of  this  character  is  a guarantee  of  the 
future  emphasis  on  the  practical  use  of  gov- 
ernment tor  observation  and  other  purposes. 
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In  this  connection  it  should  be  indicated  that 
a part  of  the  annual  income  is  to  be  set  aside 
each  year  for  the  prosecution  of  a definite  re- 
search project.  For  the  present  this  project 
will  be  in  the  administrative  field.  One  of 
the  matters  under  consideration  is  an  objec- 
tive survey  of  city  manager  government,  an- 
other is  an  investigation  of  the  administra- 
tion and  financing  methods  of  state  highway 
systems.  The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  wil  carry  on  the  field  work  if  such 
problems  are  undertaken.  So  far  as  possible 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  and  of  the 
postgraduate  research  group  will  be  utilized 
in  making  these  special  investigations. 
Psychology  of  Politics 

Another  important  feature  of  the  program 
is  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the  psycholog- 
ical aspects  of  governmental  control.  The 
dominating  influence  of  the  human  factor  in 
politics  has  long  been  recognized.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  public  opinion,  long  ac- 
cepted as  of  the  most  potent  influence  in  our 
whole  political  life.  Efforts  are  to  be  made 
by  a staff  member  who  has  specialized  in  the 
field  of  social  psychology  to  determine  by  sci- 
entific tests  the  principles  and  forces  involved 
in  the  stimulation  and  development  of  public 
opinion.  Extensive  experiments  are  already 
under  way. 

Under  the  same  caption  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  plan  to  evaluate  the  factors  and 
qualities  requisite  for  leadership  in  political 
life.  The  basis  lor  this  investigation  is  to  be 
an  analysis  of  the  personality  and  career  of 
men  and  women  who  are  generally  recognized 
as  leaders  either  in  important  administrative 
positions  of  a public  character  or  in  partisan 
politics. 

It  is  hoped  that  investigations  along  these 
and  similar  lines  will  lead  to  a better  under- 
standing of  human  beings  who  form  the  very 
“stuff”  of  politics  and  government. 

Scope  of  Course  of  Training 

Good  Citizenship  covers  a very  wide  field. 
It  involves  being  a good  father  or  mother,  a 
good  neighbor  and  a good  craftsman  with  all 
that  the  term  implies.  In  addition  it  calls  for 
continuous  enlistment  in  the  great  peacetime 
army  of  the  commonwealth,  where  discipline 
is  entirely  voluntary  and  self-imposed. 

Preparation  for  citizenship  according  to 
this  definition  will  obviously  begin  in  the 
cradle;  it  will  develop  in  the  association  and 
training  of  the  home;  it  will  grow  through  the 


influence  of  the  school,  the  church,  the  printed 
word.  Special  subjects  of  study,  such  as  lit- 
erature, history,  ethics,  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics will  contribute  to  it  in  a very  material 
way 

But  the  central  feature  in  the  training  pro- 
gram will  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  govern- 
ment, its  history,  its  purposes,  its  methods  of 
functioning,  and  control.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  government  in  all  important  social 
and  economic  fields.  For  this  reason  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  program  for  the  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  government. 

The  curriculum  covers  an  introductory 
course  required  of  Freshmen  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  in  a later  paragraph.  It 
includes  such  standard  courses  as  those  in 
Federal,  state,  and  local  government,  political 
parties,  European  government,  constitutional 
and  international  law,  and  foreign  relations. 
Senior  and  postgraduate  seminar  courses  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  re- 
search. Special  work  is  also  being  offered  in 
social  and  political  psychology  along  the  lines 
already  touched  upon. 

Finally  a postgraduate  course  looking  toward 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  is  now  being  given.  This 
aims  particularly  toward  the  Training  for  city 
management  and  governmental  research.  It 
is  the  same  work  that  has  been  given  hereto- 
fore by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  It  is  being  offered  in  cooperation 
with  the  members  of  the  Bureau  staff,  as  well 
as  with  meiiibers  of  the  business  and  engineer- 
ing schools  of  Syracuse.  A comprehensive 
course  looking  toward  the  same  end  will  prob- 
ably be  launched  next  year.  It  will  cover  a 
five-year  period  and  will  lead  to  a Master  of 
Science  degree.  This  will  involve  a certain 
amount  of  intensive  work  in  the  Engineering 
and  Business  Administration  Colleges. 

Other  specialized  courses  in  public  adminis- 
tration are  being  contemplated.  Training  in 
public  health  administration  and  courses  pre- 
paring students  for  the  consular  service  are 
among  those  that  have  received  considerable 
consideration. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
civics  teachers  and  the  furtlier  fact  that  so 
large  a number  of  the  teachers  in  tliis  sub- 
ject in  the  New  York  state  schools  are  from 
Syracuse  University,  a course  of  training  in 
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methods  is  to  be  offered  that  will  aim  to  treat 
systematically  not  alone  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  high  school  civics  but  also  to  review 
the  large  body  of  text  book  material  that  is 
now  available. 

Furthermore  considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  propc:  ways  and  means  of  utiliz- 
ing the  local  governmental  institutions  for 
laboratory  purposes.  Valuable  training  will 
be  afforded  the  group  of  prospective  teachers 
as  well  as  a limited  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  collection  and  organization  of 
material  for  a "Know  Your  City’’  handbook. 
This  would  of  course  deal  with  the  City  of 
Syracuse,  but  it  should  serve  as  an  example 
to  be  followed  in  the  various  cities  in  which 
the  members  of  the  groups  are  later  located 
as  teachers.  In  the  waiter’s  opinion  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  handbooks  prepared  with  ref- 
erence to  various  localities  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. The  original  preparation  is  of  great 
value  to  the  local  teacher  as  well  as  to  such 
advanced  students  as  may  cooperate  with  him. 
If  then  the  material  is  kept  current,  it  will 
stimulate  a continued  contact  with  the  local 
government  that  will  be  wholesome  for  both 
teacher  and  assistants.  Its  fundamental  pur- 
pose is,  of  course,  to  give  the  high  school  pu- 
pils a knowledge  of  affairs  in  their  own  com- 
munity. This  is  indispensable  for  good  citi- 
zenship and  should  form  the  nucleus  of  all 
training  civics. 

In  general  it  is  anticipated  that  closer  and 
closer  contacts  will  develop  with  the  related 
departments  of  history,  economics,  and  so- 
ciology. Courses  In  these  fields  that  are  of 
particular  importance  to  the  student  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  given  with  this  end  in  mind. 

But  fruitful  contacts  are  also  desirable  with 
the  less  intimately  related  departments,  such 
as  those  of  English,  Public  Speaking,  Journal- 
ism and  the  like.  (Any  amount  of  theme  ma- 
terial and  “content”  may  be  supplied  to  the 
instructors  of  courses  in  these  subjects.) 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  ar- 
rangements have  already  been  made  with  the 
English  Department  whereby  the  public  ad- 
dresses of  outside  speakers  who  have  been 
brought  to  the  university  by  the  school  will 
be  used  for  analysis  and  criticism  by  the  stu- 
dents in  this  department.  Students  will  also 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  topics  for 
term  papers  from  that  field  of  government 
which  they  are  studying.  The  staff  members 
of  the  School  will  cooperate  to  the  utmost  in 


aiding  such  students  in  “lining  up”  their  ma- 
terial. This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  ways 
of  bringing  about  departmental  cooperation 
and  of  making  the  subject  of  citizenship  of 
increasing  interest  to  the  student  body. 
Methods 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  method  of  instruction 
is  the  emphasis  on  the  concreteness  of  the 
material  to  be  used.  The  individual  case  or 
the  individual  phenomenon  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture whether  in  elementary  instruction  or 
in  developing  the  generalizations  that  are  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  advanced  work.  It  is 
clear  that  this  goal  cannot  be  immediately 
realized  because  of  the  dearth  of  material,  but 
the  dominating  current  in  the  instruction  in 
all  courses  is  to  be  attention  to  the  concrete. 
Accordingly  opportunities  are  to  be  systemat- 
ically cultivated  tor  direct  contact  with  gov- 
ernment at  work,  and  with  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  administering  it  or  influencing  its 
administration  through  political  party  organi- 
zations. 

This  purpose  gives  rise  to  a major  problem, 
namely,  as  to  how  to  enable  a large  group  of 
several  hundred  students  to  see  government 
as  it  functions,  and  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
machinery  and  its  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  public  officials 
from  any  serious  interruption  in  their  daily 
business.  Although  the  details  are  still  under 
consideration  an  experiment  will  be  made  by 
distributing  all  of  the  large  classes  into  groups 
of  thirty  students  who  tvill  be  personally  con- 
ducted through  the  important  departments  of 
the  local,  city  and  county  governments  either 
by  one  of  the  instructors  or  a qualified  ad- 
vanced student,  Tlie  “guides”  will  be  thor- 
oughly informed  as  to  the  important  activities 
and  pertinent  facts  that  should  be  brought  out 
in  connection  with  the  various  departments. 
Organization  charts  and  significant  data  would 
have  been  previously  prepared  by  means  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  city’s  activities  in 
which  students  in  the  course  on  public  admin- 
istration would  cooperate. 

It  is  proposed  that  more  advanced  students 
find  laboratory  experience  in  carrying  on  sim- 
ple projects,  such  for  instance  as  assisting  in 
making  a traffic  count ‘as  a basis  of  new  traf- 
fic ordinances,  compiling  statistics  covering 
forced  and  other  property  sales  in  connection 
with  the  revision  of  assessment  rolls,  prepar- 
ing charts  showing  the  bonded  debt  situation 
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with  special  reference  to  future  retirement 
obligations  and  requirements.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  postgraduate  students  in  adminis- 
tration will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  junior  assistants  for  limited  periods  of  time 
in  the  city  offices  as,  for  example,  aiding  the 
auditor  in  compiling  material  tor  the  initial 
draft  of  the  annual  city  budget  and  the  as- 
sessors in  making  searches  incidental  to  the 
development  of  new  assessment  rolls. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  are  ways  already 
adopted  by  progressive  instructors  of  polit- 
ical science.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  staff  of 
the  School,  however,  to  work  them  out  more 
systematically  than  has  usually  been  done. 
This  type  of  investigation  is  to  form  an  in- 
creasingly more  important  part  of  the  in- 
struction. 

The  second  item  to  be  listed  under  the 
heading  of  method  is  the  importance  attached 
to  the  development  of  the  attitude  of  critical 
inquiry.  It  is  recognized  that  training  in  in- 
dependence of  judgment  calls  tor  compara- 
tively small  classes.  For  this  reason  the  large 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  numbering 
about  nine  hundred  students  are  being  divided 
into  discussion  groups  of  some  twenty-five  to 
thirty  students.  They  are  under  the  charge 
of  experienced  instructors.  The  latter  are  all 
working  toward  the  common  end,  of  making 
the  classes  real  discussion  groups,  not  quiz 
sections  or  recitation  periods.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  discussion  is  being  carried  on  from 
the  floor,  the  teacher  serving  at  once  as  mod- 
erator and  stimulator.  He  is  not  interested  in 
having  the  students  accept  his  views  or  those 
of  the  author  of  the  text-book  on  any  given 
subject.  He  is  rather  ambitious  to  have  them 
know  why  they  have  such  opinions  as  they 
may  have  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  In 
the  process  of  justifying  their  opinions  he 
will  insist  on  sound  arguments,  based  on 
facts.  Respect  for  and  acceptance  of  the  need 
of  evidence  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  the 
method.  As  future  citizens  the  students  must 
be  trained  to  demand  evidence  and  they  must 
have  practice  in  discriminating  between  the 
true  and  the  false. 

Opportunity  for  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent judgment  will  also  be  afforded  by 
analyzing  newspaper  reports,  public  addresses, 
party  iilatforms  and  documents  and  the  like. 
On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  press  in 
connection  with  public  opinion  it  is  essential 
that  the  various  means  of  influencing  public 


opinion  be  understood  and  properly  evaluated 
by  the  future  citizen.  For  this  reason  a com- 
parison will  be  made  of  the  reports  concern- 
ing the  same  occurrence,  as  these  accounts 
appear  in  the  various  papers.  In  this  way 
the  more  or  less  inevitable  bias  of  different 
newspapers  will  become  apparent,  and  what 
is  more  important,  the  need  of  an  indepen- 
dent critical  attitude  toward  the  newspaper 
as  a vehicle  of  information  will  be  brought 
home  to  the  intelligent  student. 

This  method  will  be  pursued  in  the  more 
advanced  courses  as  well.  The  importance  of 
knowledge  of  content  is  admitted.  But  it  is 
believed  that  of  equal  importance  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  attitude  of  critical  inquiry  and 
of  the  insistence  on  facts  as  the  only  sound 
method  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions 
in  the  political  sphere. 

Ultimate  Purpose 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  course,  so  tar 
as  the  great  body  of  the  students  who  take 
courses  in  the  School  are  concerned,  is  to 
train  them  not  alone  for  intelligent  and  active 
participation  in  public  affairs  as  individual 
citizens,  but  also — and  this  is  the  more  im- 
portant— to  inspire  and  equip  men  and  women 
for  the  more  responsible  and  arduous  task  of 
taking  on  the  part  of  leaders  in  their  several 
communities. 

The  college  and  universities  have  long  jus- 
tified their  appeals  for  public  support  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  training  for  leadership 
in  citizenship.  But  judging  by  the  number  of 
college  bred  people  who  are  active  leaders  in 
public  affairs  in  our  typical  American  com- 
munity it  would  appear  that  the  college  has 
generally  failed  in  this  accepted  function.  By 
way  of  proof  let  me  cite  one  of  the  investi- 
gators of  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  Cleveland,  who  virtually  indicted  the 
more  intelligent  people  of  this  city,  so  widely 
known  tor  its  civic  pride  and  progressiveness. 
He  charged  that  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
community  was  unorganized,  uninformed,  and 
uninterested  in  public  affairs  because  of  their 
absorption  in  material  prosperity,  and  indi- 
cated that  no  marked  improvement  could  be 
brought  to  pass  in  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  until  just  this  part  of  the  com- 
munity assumed  responsibility  for  creating 
the  right  sort  of  public  opinion.  This  indict- 
ment is  applicable  to  the  average  American 
city.  It  is  a challenge  to  every  institution  of 
learning  in  the  country. 
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The  staff  of  the  School  just  organized  at 
Syracuse  University  recognizes  the  challenge 
and  consciously  accepts  it  with  all  of  its  im- 
plications. In  fact  it  will  be  ready  to  be  put 
to  the  test  after  its  graduates  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  to  take  up  their  civic  duties. 
It  will  iuvite  a survey  of  its  graduates  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  they  are  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  state  and  nation,  not  solely 
as  individual  citizens  but  rather  as  active 
leaders.  If  a goodly  portion  of  them  do  not 
qualify  in  the  latter  capacity,  the  work  of  the 
school  may  be  charged  with  a deficit  in  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
function. 

With  this  end  in  view  students  are  to  be 
equipped  with  information  as  to  tha  methods 
of  carrying  on  government  and  of  controlling 
it  through  party  organization,  through  the 
ballot,  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  but 
they  are  also  to  be  given  such  a “feel”  on  the 
one  band  for  the  great  past  of  this  country  and 
the  purposes  and  ideals  that  inspired  our  fore- 
fathers and,  on  the  other,  for  their  responsi- 
bility for  democratic  leadership  in  the  further 
realization  of  these  ideals  that  they  will  go 
forth  ready  and  eager  to  take  up  this  burden 
to  do  their  share  toward  restoring  this  great 
experiment  in  democracy  into  a real  common- 
wealth. If  the  noblesse  oblige  of  the  days  of 
knighthood  has  any  parallel  in  our  modern 
times  it  must  be  in  the  obligation  for  leader- 
ship in  public  affairs  that  is  born  of  the  priv- 
ilege enjoyed  by  the  college  student.  There 
can  he  no  more  suitable  return  on  the  gener- 
ous national  investment  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  than  this,  that  they  make  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  potential  leaders  of  some 
such  qualifications  as  the  following; 

equipped  with  a broad  understanding  of 
governmental  practices  and  standards; 
trained  to  consult  and  evaluate  facts  be- 
fore reaching  decisions; 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  those  differ- 
ing from  them; 

endowed  with  the  power  of  constructive 
imagination; 

inspired  by  a vision  of  the  common- 
wealth— to  be;  and  above  all  else  ready 
to  sacrifice  self-interest  to  the  service 
of  the  public. 

To  produce  a group  of  such  men  and  women 
year  after  year  is  a mandate  to  the  colleges. 
Through  the  generosity  of  a public-spirited 
alumnus  and  trustee  who  has  given  much 
thought  both  to  the  need  of  leadership  in  a 
democracy  and  to  the  possibilities  of  college 


training,  the  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affafrs  has  been  founded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accepting  the  mandate  just  out- 
lined. 


Book  Review 

Tine  Govek.xmext  of  Oklauom.\.  By  Frederick 
P.  BL.\cni.Y,  Pii.D.,  and  Miri.xm  B.  Oatman, 
M.A.  Harlow  Publishing  Company,  Okla- 
homa City,  1924.  Pp.  vii,  678. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  call  attention  to  this 
book,  for  although  the  authors  were  gradu- 
ates of  Oberlin  College  and  faithful  students 
of  political  science,  which  would  incline  the 
reviewer  toward  a generous  attitude,  judged 
by  the  most  critical  standard,  the  work  before 
us  is  an  admirable,  scholarly  production — 
the  best  book  of  its  kind,  in  my  judgment,  on 
the  government  of  a single  state  that  has  yet 
been  written.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than  a de- 
scription of  the  government  of  Oklahoma, — 
for  while  it  is  confined  to  an  account  and 
criticism  of  the  government  of  that  state,  it 
is  in  reality  a criticism  of  all  state  govern- 
ments based  upon  sound  principles  of  polit- 
ical science.  In  the  words  of  the  preface,  the 
authors  “ have  taken  the  attitude  that  gov- 
ernment is  not  a sacred  institution  but  a ma- 
chine tor  performing  certain  necessary  social 
work;  if  it  is  not  functioning  properly,  it 
should  be  examined  quite  as  thoroughly  as 
any  other  machine  failing  to  work  effectively; 
if  the  reasons  for  failure  to  work  properly  are 
found,  these  reasons  should  be  given  the  wid- 
est possible  publicity;  that  these  causes  of 
failure  should  be  discussed  as  unemotionally 
as  one  discusses  a poor  piece  of  mechanism 
in  an  automobile,  all  to  the  end  that  a really 
workable  governmental  machine  may  be  de- 
veloped.” It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  work 
is  written.  There  is  no  partisan  criticism; 
both  sides  of  every  disputed  question  are  dis- 
cussed, and  where  criticisms  have  been  made, 
concrete  suggestions  have  always  been  added 
to  remedy  the  defects. 

Oklahoma  has  been  a state  for  seventeen 
years,  and  as  its  constitution  provides  for 
holding  another  convention  in  four  years,  a 
complete  criticism  of  the  government  as  it 
now  exists  is  not  only  valuable  to  Oklahoma 
but  to  all  states  that  are  considering  a reor- 
ganization program,  and  especially  to  all 
teachers  and  students  of  political  science. 

Karl  F.  Geiser. 
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Oberlin  Graduates  of  the  Political  Science  Department 

P.  J.  Appell,  ’21 


After  reading  Mr.  Ament’s  article  and  see- 
ing the  stack  of  documents  which  obliterates 
his  ample  desk  I,  too,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  not  one  hut  several  numbers  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  were  necessary  to  cover  the  subject 
of  Oberlin  men  in  civic  research.  Knowing 
this  to  be  true  I wondered  in  what  other 
fields  graduates  of  the  Political  Science  de- 
partment w'ere  engaged.  A moment’s  reflec- 
tion told  me  that  if  there  was  one  man  who 
could  give  me  a broad  account  of  the  activi- 
ties of  these  new  leaders  in  public  affairs  it 
would  be  Professor  Geiser.  To  him  I accord- 
ingly went.  He  made  me  comfortable  in 
the  bright  and  airy  living  room  of  his  home 
on  Reamer  Place. 

We  were  not  long  in  conversation  before  it 
became  evident  that  my  problem  of  getting  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  field  would  be  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  was  too  much 
field.  In  the  first  place  the  article  of  Mr. 
Ament  concerns  itself  with  just  the  work 
of  Oberlin  men  engaged  in  practical  work,  the 
ones  on  the  firing  line,  so  to  speak.  Behind 
them,  in  a sense,  are  the  generals,  the  mak- 
ers of  political  theory.  Robert  E.  Cushman, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law 
at  Cornell,  author  of  an  authoritative  work  in 
“ Excess  Condemnation,”  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Review,  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
Constitutional  Law;  Professor  F.  P.  Blachly, 
professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  author  of  a number  of 
books  (the  last  one  of  which  is  reviewed  in 
this  issue),  also  a contributor  to  Political  Sci- 
ence journals  and  an  authoritly  in  the  field 
of  municipal  research;  Raymond  C.  Moley, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege, author  of  several  popular  booklets  upon 
citizenship  and  municipai  subjects,  and  former 
Director  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  under 
whose  direction  the  famous  criminal  survey 
was  made  in  which  Dean  Pound  and  Professor 
Frankfurter  of  Harvard  participated,  come  im- 
mediately to  mind.  Walter  T.  Smith,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Welles- 
ley, G.  H.  Benton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  and  History  at  Drury,  Norman 
Hill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
at  Western  Reserve,  John  T.  Salter,  who  is 


one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  and  part  time  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  J.  D.  McGill,  instructor  at  Cornell, 
are  a few  who  are  still  to  win  their  spurs. 
These  are  representative  examples  but  by  no 
means  a complete  list  of  Oberlin  men  in  the 
field  of  political  theory.  And  while  their  in- 
fluence cannot  be  measured  by  concrete  stand- 
ards such  as  the  economist  might  apply  to  the 
production  of  wealth,  it  is  none  the  less  real 
and  even  more  important  than  the  practical, 
for  the  world  today  needs  straight  political 
thinking  quite  as  much  as  it  needs  an  eco- 
nomic city  management  or  an  efficient  na- 
tional government.  Back  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication there  must  always  lie  a sound  the- 
ory. If  “ the  common  sense  of  most,”  as  Ten- 
nyson puts  it,  is  to  “ keep  a fretful  realm  in 
awe,”  it  can  only  do  so  when  a majority  unite 
on  common  principle.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
state  of  affairs,  theorists  in  this  field  are  well 
rewarded  financially  lor  their  publication  ef- 
forts. This  is  at  once  an  indication  of  the 
trend  of  public  interest  and  of  the  more  sal- 
utary fact  that  the  public  at  large  is  placing 
confidence  in  scientifically  trained  political 
leaders. 

More  concrete,  of  course,  is  the  work  of 
Oberlin  men  who  are  in  the  field  of  law. 
Harry  H.  Colmery,  ’13,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Dean  & Colmery  of  Topeka,  recently  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  country,  and 
helped  establish  a principle  in  Constitutional 
Law.  Compulsory  arbitration,  he  argued,  con- 
stitutional only  when  there  is  a situation  "some- 
what equivalent  to  the  appointment  of  officers 
and  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  mili- 
tary service,”  a decision  handed  down  in  re- 
gard to  the  Industrial  Court  of  Kansas.  James 
T.  Brand  of  Marshfield,  Oregon,  city  attorney, 
attorney  for  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  director  of  First 
National  Bank,  and  member  of  the  School 
Board;  Ed  Burroughs,  rated  as  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  Akron;  John  M.  Hall, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  attorney  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company;  John  McGill  of  Oil  City; 
C.  E.  Clarke,  C.  M.  Vrooman,  Etlward  Cheney, 
Howard  Hall  of  Cleveland,  all  these  of  the 
younger  generation,  owe  their  inspiration 
in  great  part  to  the  head  of  our  depart- 
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ment  of  Political  Science.  Robinson  Newcomb 
has  a teaching  Fellowship  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Politics  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Harold  Sprout  holds  a similar  J’ellowship  at 
Wisconsin.  Even  more  signal  honors  come  to 
us  this  year  with  three  Oberlin  graduates, 
Raymond  Hengst,  Samuel  Isaacs  and  Robert 
Wheeler,  on  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view. In  this  capacity  (Law  Review)  they 
are  in  a position  to  direct  the  legal  profession 
to  needed  reforms,  a field  that  will  do  more 
to  disarm  the  critics  of  our  judicial  system 
than  a presidential  campaign.  This  is  not 
meant  for  a complete  list,  simply  an  indica- 
tion of  what  a few  of  our  Alumni  are  doing 
and  for  which  they  ought  to  receive  due  rec- 
ognition as  well  as  our  appreciation. 

While  we  were  talking  the  mail  man  came, 
bringing  with  him  among  other  things,  a 
pamphlet  of  the  Citizens’  Bureau  of  Milwau- 
kee, which  turned  out  to  be  a primer  on  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation— City  Manager  type  of  govern- 
ment for  that  city.  On  the  back  of  the  pamph- 
let was  the  name  Harold  L.  Henderson,  which 
gave  a clue  as  to  Oberlin’s  part  in  it.  As 
I turned  the  pages  of  the  report  I was  struck 
by  the  logic  of  the  arrangement:  first,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Bureau  was  outlined;  second,  the 
present  needs  of  the  city;  third,  a history  of 
Municipal  Government  in  the  U.  S.,  with 
special  attention  to  the  Commission  and  City 
Manager  types;  and  finally  a brief  exposition 
of  proportional  representation,  its  defects  and 
success  in  Cleveland  and  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  the  plan  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  clear  ex- 
position, unprejudiced,  solid  with  facts,  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  ward-heeler 
nor  to  the  enlightened  reader,  imbued  rather 
with  the  cool  spirit  and  calculation  of  the 
scientist  seeking  the  truth. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  key  to  understanding 
these  men,  their  earnest  endeavor  to  seek  the 
truth  regardless  of  what  conclusion  facts  load 
them  to  take.  It  is  somewhat  striking  to  find 
so  large  a group  endowed  with  the  same  char- 
acteristics, actuated  by  the  same  motives.  Nor 
was  it  difficult  to  think  of  the  reason  after 
my  interview  with  the  dynamic  Professor 
Geiser.  The  one  thing  which  these  men  have 
learned  is  to  use  their  intelligence,  a process 
which  more  or  less  within  reason,  they  devel- 
oped while  majoring  in  the  Political  Science 
Department  here.  There  has  come  to  my  desk 
this  week  some  indication  that  such  a state- 


ment is  not  without  proof.  So  the  teacher,  so 
the  pupil  with  modification,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  substitute  a few  words  in  an  old 
adage.  Tbe  Oberlin  Alumni  family  does  not 
need  an  introduction  to  Professor  Geiser,  but 
it  may  need  to  know  that  the  classroom  is  not 
the  circumference  of  his  influence.  As  con- 
tributing editor  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Government — a standard  reference  work — he 
has  done  his  share  in  formulating  definitions 
of  certain  political  terms,  and  in  his  mono- 
graph on  the  “ Redemptioners  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,” published  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
he  gave,  according  to  Professor  Beard,  a nota- 
ble contribution  to  the  economic  basis  of  po- 
litical institutions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
classroom,  where  he  feels  his  first  duty  lies, 
has  prevented  him  from  devoting  more  of  his 
time  to  writifig. 

In  the  September  number  of  The  Nation  ap- 
pears an  article  which  is  a result  of  his  sum- 
mer’s tour  in  Europe.  It  is  fashioned  after 
a strenuous  search  for  the  truth,  after  a pains- 
taking inquiry  for  facts,  and  after  interviews, 
literally  by  the  hundred,  with  the  most  prom- 
inent to  the  least  prominent  men  in  Germany. 
It  is  carefully  worded,  substantially  weighed 
with  statistics,  admits  of  gains  made  there, 
but  moves  nevertheless  to  a logical  conclus- 
ion that  “ the  Dawes  Report  was  not  framed 
to  liberate  or  aid  Germany;  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  not  have  taken  the  supreme  control  of 
the  railways  out  of  German  hands.  That  con- 
trol was  taken  by  the  foreigner  as  the  final 
guaranty  that  German  commerce  could  be 
throttled  at  any  moment  that  it  threatened  its 
competitors  by  increasing  the  transportation 
rates.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Dawes 
Report.  If  Germany  as  a state  survives  under 
the  plan  it  will  not  be  by  virtue  of  her  own 
right  or  merit,  but  by  the  sufference  of  her 
enemies.”  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not 
with  the  article  is  not  the  question  hero.  It 
is  far  more  important  to  know  that  200,000 
readers  in  the  country  do  acknowledge  his  in- 
fluence, and  that  under  his  sane  and  master- 
ful leadership  some  of  our  most  promising 
■students  study  from  year  to  year.  ...  In  the 
September  number  of  the  Annals  appears  a 
book  review  by  him  of  Hans  Delbriick,  “ Gov- 
ernment and  the  W'^ill  of  the  People.” 

Last  but  probably  most  important  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  is  an  article  on  America  and  World 
Cooperation  by  Professor  Geiser.  It  is  a dis- 
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passionate  survey  of  the  recent  attempts  to 
enlist  American  help  in  the  solution  of  the 
world  problems.  Three  methods  by  which 
states  maintain  peaceful  relations  are  outlined: 

The  first  is  the  voluntary  acceptance  by  all 
states,  in  the  family  of  nations,  of  the  gen- 
erally recognized  principles  of  international 
law.  " The  second  method  of  maintaining 
peace  rests  upon  the  doctrine  or  theory  of 
force.  It  rejects  the  idea  that  states  can  be 
educated  to  the  point  of  voluntary  coopera- 
tion, of  seeing,  that  is,  that  their  true  interests 
are  reconciled  with  the  interests  of  all.” 
“ The  third  method  of  international  coopera- 
tion is  the  employment  of  a conciliatory  and 
wise  foreign  policy;  it  has  never  in  all  sin- 
cerity been  tried.  ...  It  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  there  are  conflicting  interests, 
real  or  imaginary,  and  while  seeking  to  ad- 
just disputes  on  the  basis  of  existing  law, 
when  the  application  of  that  law  clearly  aims 
at  securing  justice,  it  also  takes  into  account 
the  possibility  of  improvement  through  con- 
scious effort.”  War  is  defined:  “War  is  a 

conflict  between  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
in  other  words,  between  national  and  inter- 
national conceptions,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
these  two  ideas  constitutes  the  whole  problem 
of  peace.”  Then  broadly  stated,  the  problems 
involved  in  seeking  cooperation  by  any  of  the 
three  methods  above  are  stated.  The  sum- 
mary is  as  follows:  “Due  to  the  general  con- 

fusion of  ideas  concerning  America’s  duty  to 
the  world,  the  first  and  greatest  step  towards 
real  cooperation  lies  in  the  formulation  and 
general  acceptance  of  a set  of  principles  that 
should  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  These  principles  should  be  based 
upon  our  own  experience  and  upon  interna- 
tional relations  as  they  have  developed  through 
history  and  as  we  find  them  today;  we  should 
generally  assume  that  neither  law  nor  mech- 
anism can  reverse  the  economic  currents  that 
naturally  flow  between  states  or  change  hu- 
man nature;  and  therefore  any  plan  or  policy 
of  cooperation,  to  be  effective,  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
states,  thus  developing  the  spirit  of  good  will 
and  the  sense  of  justice,  rather  than  toward 
the  appiication  of  force  to  keep  order.” 

This  summary  seems,  to  the  writer,  to  be 
Professor  Geiser’s  basic  idea  or  philosophy  of 
international  relations,  and  it  is  certainly 
worth  considering. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  tlie  gravity 


of  the  world  situation  at  the  present  time.  If 
ever  we  have  need  of  the  desire  to  seek  the 
truth,  to  adhere  to  principle,  that  time  is 
now.  Living  in  an  age  where  the  complexion 
of  a cant  phrase  often  is  the  the  determining 
point  in  a political  decision,  it  is  increasingly 
necessary  for  us  to  probe  beneath  the  surface. 
Politics  and  Business!  The  Science  of  find- 
ing the  truth  in  the  relations  and  conflicts  of 
these  interests.  To  this  subject  Oberlin  may 
well  address  herself,  for  in  the  successful  ad- 
justment of  clashing  political  and  economic 
interests  lies  the  hope  of  the  world.  That 
Oberlin  is  doing  her  share  let  us  not  doubt; 
that  she  is  doing  all  that  she  might  is  open 
to  question.  Certainly  the  work  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Political  Science  department, 
headed  by  that  of  Professor  Geiser,  is  mould- 
ing the  opinions  of  great  masses  of  people 
with  respect  to  these  fundamental  problems. 


A PEACE  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  holder  of  the  first  prize  ($200  annually 
for  four  years)  in  the  Friend  Peace  Scholar- 
ship awards  in  Hawaii  is  Miss  Kazuko  Hi- 
guchi,  a graduate  of  Hilo  high  school  last 
year  and  now  a freshman  at  Oberlin.  The 
essays  submitted  in  this  competition  always 
have  as  their  central  theme  the  development 
of  better  relations  between  Japan  and  Amer- 
ica. Miss  Higuchi’s  paper,  entitled  “A  Path 
to  Peace  through  Earthquake  and  Fire,” 
points  out  that  “ hatred  can  not  exist  where 
there  is  gratitude  and  sympathy;  that  one 
practical  result  of  the  earthquake  is  and  will 
be  a closer  drawing  of  economic  ties  between 
the  two  countries;  that  while  the  Washington 
Conference  touched  the  heads  of  the  nations 
this  concrete  example  of  human  brotherhood 
in  connection  with  the  disaster  made  a might- 
ier impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.” 
Her  last  paragraph  is  significant,  pointing 
to  the  bringing  in  of  a better  age,  politically 
and  economically,  through  the  broadening 
sympathies  of  young  America.  “We,  the 
young  Americans  of  Japanese  parentage,  have 
a special  work  to  perform.  The  sentiments 
created  by  the  earthquake  will  not  last  with- 
out special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
both  countries.  We  are  a bridge,  both  in 
locality  and  blood,  between  the  two  nations, 
understanding  Japan  through  our  parents  and 
.■\mcrica  through  our  experience  and  knowl- 
edge.” 
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Academic  Honors  in  Oberlin 


Jesse 

The  Case  lor  Academic  Honors 

College  faculties  are  awaking  to  the  dangers 
of  allowing  the  average  student  to  set  the 
intellectual  pace  of  the  student  body,  especially, 
since  in  the  face  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  that  average  level  of  ability  is  lower. 
Our  method  of  teaching,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  centered  about  the  needs  of  the  student 
of  average  ability.  Through  short  clean-cut 
assignments,  through  frequent  tests  and 
written  exercises  — ‘‘the  teaspoon  method,” 
someone  has  called  it  — by  gearing  the  courses 
low,  by  strict  rules  dealing  with  cuts  and  ab- 
sences, we  have  developed  a very  successful 
technique  for  making  sure  that  the  student 
whose  end  is  merely  to  get  a degree,  shall  not 
get  it  without  meeting  certain  definite  re- 
quirements. 

But  what  about  the  exceptional  student  who 
enjoys  working  at  high  speed,  who  feels 
cheated  of  something  and  loses  interest  when 
he  must  lock-step  with  the  group,  who  does 
not  read  merely  by  sentences,  pages,  and  as- 
signments, but  by  books  and  shelves  of  books, 
w'ho  is  eager  to  attempt  anything  that  prom- 
ises intellectual  resistance,  and  who,  without 
being  told,  somehow  knows  that  the  only  way 
to  educate  a man  is  not  merely  to  teach  him, 
but  to  give  him  the  right  kind  of  opportunity 
to  educate  himself?  What  is  to  become  of  the 
student  of  scholarly  bent,  who,  in  meeting 
quantitative  standards,  must  listen  day  after 
day  to  instruction  adapted  to  the  mental  slug- 
gard? 

Oberlin  is  a pioneer  among  American  col- 
leges in  recognizing  the  need  of  encouraging 
exceptional  students  by  setting  up  severer 
standards  for  them  than  for  the  rank  and  file. 
A decade  ago  Oberlin  introduced  a system  of 
honors  which  provided  for  the  ambitious  and 
gifted  student  additional  tasks  through  which 
he  could  win  honors  at  Commencement.  In 
accordance  with  this  system  of  academic  hon- 
ors, the  student  did  twelve  hours  of  work 
above  the  requirements  for  graduation.  This 
was  to  be  done  in  the  field  in  which  the  stu- 
dent was  majoring  and  ordinarily  during  the 
lasttwoyearsofhiscour.se.  During  the  second 
semester  of  the  senior  year  the  candidate  for 
honors  took  an  oral  examination  before  the 
members  of  the  department,  over  the  material 
covered  by  the  honors  work. 


F.  Mack 

Departmental  Honors 

This  system  of  honors  never  functioned  quite 
satisfactorily.  It  did  not  attract  as  many  of 
the  better  students  as  it  should,  nor  was  it 
quite  free  from  the  quantitative  measurement. 
Because  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  system, 
a faculty  committee  was  appointed  to  go  over 
the  whole  matter  of  honors  and  make  recom- 
mendations. The  system  proposed  provided 
for  two  types  of  honors,  departmental  and  gen- 
eral. The  former  differs  from  the  old  system 
in  that  it  calls  for  no  additional  work  without 
credit.  It  does,  however,  provide  for  a thesis, 
covering  a piece  of  special  investigation,  a 
comprehensive  examination,  both  oral  and 
written,  on  the  field  of  the  major  study,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  department,  for  a 
certain  relief  from  the  requirements  of  the 
regular  curriculum  in  the  major  field,  and  from 
the  routine  of  compulsory  class  attendance. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  program,  the  thesis,  the 
examination  over  the  field  of  the  major,  and 
the  partial  relief  from  the  fixed  academic 
routine,  will  effectively  throw  a greater  degree 
of  intellectual  responsibility  upon  those  stu- 
dents who  are  fitted  to  carry  it.  It  is  hoped, 
too,  that  it  will  save  them  from  working  in 
terms  of  grades,  instead  of  in  terms  of  courses 
and  subjects,  and  from  feeling  that  they  can 
get  knowledge  by  blocks,  that  there  is  little 
connection  between  the  parts,  and  that  when 
they  have  covered  a sufficient  number  of  these 
tld-bits  and  have  passed  an  examination  upon 
them,  they  are  educated.  This  habit  of  the 
student  to  work  in  terms  of  courses  and  pieces 
of  courses,  instead  of  in  terms  of  subjects,  and 
to  measure  his  success  in  quantitative  terms, 
that  is,  by  accumulation  of  grades  rather  than 
by  mastery  of  the  subject, — and  our  colleges  as 
our  courses  are  presently  organized  do  encour- 
age this  attitude — is  the  most  discouraging  as- 
pect of  our  college  training.  The  faculty  feels 
that  this  new  system  with  its  examination 
over  the  field  of  the  student’s  major  will  en- 
courage him  to  organize  his  learning,  to  study 
the  relation  of  his  courses  one  to  another,  to 
see  the  gaps  in  his  knowledge  and  on  his  own 
initiative  try  to  fill  them,  and  just  possibly  lead 
him  to  to  weld  his  work  together  into  some 
kind  of  an  interpretaion  of  life  and  the  world. 
General  Honors 

Oberlin  is  introducing  next  year  a system  of 
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General  Honors.  In  instituting  this  course,  the 
College  is  attempting  to  guard  her  young  men 
and  women  against  the  criticism  brought 
against  our  generation  of  students;  that  in 
their  passion  for  immediacy,  in  the  narrowing 
of  their  intellectual  interests  to  the  require- 
ment of  an  early  and  lucrative  position,  in  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  modern  college  life  with  the 
symptoms  of  intellectual  St.  Vitus  dance,  they 
are  doing  little  to  steep  themselves  in  the 
wisdom  of  race;  they  do  not  know  in  any  direct 
way  the  great  books  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  students,  due  par- 
tially to  the  elective  system,  have  no  common 
intellectual  tradition.  In  our  fathers’  day  the 
students  all  came  together  in  required  courses. 
VTiat  they  knew,  they  all  knew  together. 
They  did  share  the  ‘‘adventures  of  the  mind” 
and  lived  in  one  intellectual  world,  however 
depressingly  narrow  the  boundaries  of  that 
world  might  have  been.  In  a college,  even  the 
size  of  Oberlin,  the  students  find  themselves 
following  rather  widely  diverging  paths  of 
knowledge.  Even  here,  there  isn’t  that  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  fellowship  that  one 
might  covet  for  students. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  in  General 
Honors  to  put  the  exceptional  students  at 
least,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  truly 
great  books  of  the  race,  and  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  share  a wealth  of  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions about  which  they  can  talk  as  they 
do  about  any  other  interest  that  is  alive  in  a 
human  society. 

As  a basis  for  the  course  in  General  Honors, 
the  faculty  are  choosing  some  fifty  books, 
from  Homer  to  John  Dewey,  masterpieces  in 
various  fields  — science,  philosophy,  economics, 
history,  literature.  The  purpose  is  that  the 
student  electing  this  course  — and  no  student 
can  elect  the  course  who  does  not  have  an 
average  standing  of  B at  the  end  of  the  Soph- 
omore year  — shall  read  one  of  these  books 
each  college  week  for  two  years.  The  course 
will  meet  for  two  hours  each  week,  under  the 
direction  of  an  instructor  or  group  of  instruc- 
tors who  are  specialists  in  the  subject  of  the 
book  under  discussion.  In  these  groups,  fac- 
ulty and  students  will  meet  for  discussion  on 
common  ground,  with  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  essence  and  significance  of  the  book 
read  that  week — The  Iliad,  the  Esprit  de  Lois, 
or  the  Origin  of  the  Species,  as  the  case 
may  bo. 

In  Columbia  University,  where  a course  sim- 
ilar to  this  has  been  tried,  it  is  the  experience 


that  most  of  the  meetings  last  far  beyond  two 
hours,  and  that  the  course  becomes  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  and  energizing  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 


Faculty  Social  Science  Club 

The  Faculty  Social  Science  Club  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  an  ancient  institution  in 
our  Oberlin  life.  In  calendar  terms  it  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  old.  But  that  gives 
no  adequate  idea  of  its  real  antiquity.  Sixteen 
years  mean  four  college  generations.  This, 
in  turn,  means,  when  converted  into  its  equiv- 
alent in  human  generations  of  thirty  years 
each,  that  the  Social  Science  Club  has  an 
academic  history  relatively  equal  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  of  outside  activities. 
This  is  a surprising  longevity,  especially  when 
one  considers  the  loose  way  in  which  the  or- 
ganization is  hung  together.  Its  constitution 
is  like  that  of  the  British  Empire;  it  was 
never  written  down,  and  is  just  a kind  of 
happy  feeling  for  the  advantages  of  disorder, 
permitting  a fiexibility  equal  to  all  exigencies. 

The  present  writer  is  a charter  member,  but 
the  Club,  being  organized  over  a century  ago, 
according  to  the  above  reckoning,  his  mem- 
ory is  clear  on  only  one  point,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  disputed  by  the  Pagans  in  the 
College  of  Arts.  He  is  sure,  with  a dogmatic 
positiveness,  that  the  idea  of  it  originated 
with  the  Tlieological  Faculty  in  those  far 
away  times  when  Theology  was  the  Queen  of 
Sciences  (tlieolgia  regina  scientiarum).  The 
Philosophical  and  Sociological  Faculties  were 
generously  let  in  on  the  ground  floor.  But 
when  those  people  are  given  an  inch  they 
always  take  an  ell,  and  they  have  now  drawn 
in,  along  with  them,  a great  raft  of  humanists 
and  heathen.  Tlie  consequence  is  that  during  the 
last  hundred  years  the  Society  has  suffered  a 
melancholy  secularization.  We  have  so  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  original  emotionalism 
of  our  earlier  morals  and  religion  that  we 
were  able  to  listen  last  winter  to  analyses  of 
the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  with  all 
the  cold,  hard  objectivity  of  the  research 
worker  in  the  dissecting  laboratory. 

Our  range  of  interests  are  practically  unlim-  , 
ited.  We  have  discovered  that  everything 
under  the  suu  can  be  subsumed  under  the 
idea  of  Social  Science.  This  new  category  is 
more  all-inclusive  than  that  of  the  Holy  Cath-  ' 
olio  Church.  AVe  discuss  politics,  except  in 
■esidential  campaigns.  During  them  only  s 
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This  is  the  first  tangible  result  of  the  great  campaign.  A picture  tafen 
on  the  site  of  the  new  hospital  on  West  Lorain  Street,  October  6.  1924-. 


one  meeting  is  permitted  in  which  certain 
picked  men  of  our  fraternity  are  allowed  to 
tell  the  rest  of  us  how  to  mark  our  ballots. 
We  discuss  philosophy — that  is  the  Philoso- 
phers do.  The  rest  of  us  patiently  wait  for 
happier  times.  We  discuss  art  and  literature. 
We  discuss  education — this  last  in  a rather 
gingerly  fashion,  for  we  are  always  reminded 
by  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
that  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
subject.  We  have  devoted  one  meeting  to 
Freudianism  (only  full  professors  permitted 
to  attend).  Above  ail  we  eat  together.  And 
our  club  motto  is  " Moderation  in  all  things, 
even  in  passnips.”  In  spite  of  our  desultory 
and  vagrant  ways  there  is  considerable  vital- 
ity in  our  constitution.  Otherwise  we  could 
not  have  survived  the  vicissitudes  we  have 
had  to  endure  in  participating  in  our  com- 
munal meal.  We  began  to  eat  in  the  Park 
Hotel.  There  was  one  drawback  there.  The 
noise  of  the  tremendous  through  traffic  in 
trucks  and  trollies  between  Cleveland,  Well- 
ington and  Beriin  Heights  necessitated  a 
greater  amount  of  mental  concentration,  if 
we  were  to  foliow  the  abstruseness  of  our  phi- 
losophers, than  any  of  us  were  capable  of  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  shitted 
to  the  quiet  of  the  Men’s  Building  and  did  our 
own  catering.  During  this  period  culinary 
anxieties  banished  the  repose  that  becomes 
the  philosophic  mind.  One  could  not  even 
speak  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  Both 
living  and  thinking  were  on  a debased  scale. 
We  saw  life  unsteadily  and  saw  it  half.  We 


threatened  to  become  morose.  There  was  a 
reversion  (or  perhaps  better,  revulsion)  to 
the  Park  Hotel.  Noise  was  preferable  to  post- 
prandial gripes  and  had  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  nearly  silencing  the  philosophers.  We 
were  pursuing  light  heartedly  a typically  ped- 
agogical career  in  the  Park  Hotel,  irregular 
and  unpunctual  in  attendance  in  inverse  ra- 
tio to  our  demand  for  regularity  and  punct- 
uality from  our  student  victims,  when  sud- 
denly a crisis  arose  which  was  to  test  the 
stuff  we  were  made  of.  The  Oberlin  Commer- 
cial Club,  men  of  affairs,  who  attended  din- 
ders  cn  masse,  and  were  always  punctual,  and 
met  every  week  as  contrasted  with  our  fort- 
nightly forgatherings,  demanded  our  room! 
The  Park  Hotel  had  to  run  and  so  had  we. 
Once  more  we  took  ourselves  to  the  clois- 
tral silence  of  the  Men’s  Building,  away 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  our  industrial  life, 
to  a place  where  we  could  sit  and  think. 
But  now  what  a transformation  has  come 
about  as  compared  w’ith  those  earlier  pioneer 
days!  Assured  of  our  salaries  through  the 
success  of  the  Twm-Eight-Five,  we  partake  of 
the  exceilent  menus  provided  by  Herr  Bischoff 
and  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  “The  great  fire” 
in  the  reception  room  of  the  Men’s  Building 
has  once,  I think,  “ up  the  chimney  roared,” 
and  prominent  Alumni  and  strangers,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  opin- 
ion, are  now  giad  to  be  “ feasted  at  our  board.” 
In  fact,  we  are  spreading  like  the  green  bay- 
tree  to  which  the  Psalmist  most  ineptly  likens 
the  wicked.  k, 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


II 


Faculty 

Twenty-one  new  members  of  the  Faculty! 
President  King’s  announcement  brought  a 
gasp  of  astonishment  from  his  listeners  at 
the  Faculty  reception.  This  simple  statement 
does  more  to  impress  upon  the  alumnus  the 
change  in  the  Faculty  personnel  than  any- 
thing else.  The  college  sincerely  regrets  that 
it  is  losing  the  valued  services  of  Director 
Morrison,  Professor  Williams,  Professor  Carr, 
Professor  Kimball,  Professor  Miller,  Assistant 
Professor  Koppius,  Assistant  Professor  Keller, 
and  Mr.  Stallings.  We  can  wish  for  no  better 
greeting  to  our  new  members  than  that  they 
should  soon  feel  as  much  a part  of  the  Oherlin 
family  as  those  who  have  gone.  Director  of 
the  Conservatory,  Frank  H.  Shaw,  has  already 
been  introduced  to  the  Alumni,  as  have  Profes- 
sors Taylor  and  Sims,  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Hughes  and  Throner.  Pictures  were  not 
available  at  that  time  so  that  with  a brief  biog- 
raphy we  introduce  some  of  them  again  along 
with  those  to  whom  the  alumni  have  had  no 
introduction. 


Coming  to  the  Department  of  Education  with 
a wealth  of  practical  experience  back  of  him  is 
Assistant  Professor  Emil  L.  Larsen.  He  is  a 
graduate  o f State 
Teachers’  College  at 
Emporia,  Kans.  He 
was  for  five  years  a 
high  school  princi- 
pal and  for  three 
years  a superinten- 
dent of  schools.  Re- 
cently Mr.  Larsen 
has  been  doing 
graduate  study  i n 
Teachers’  College  of 
Columbia  Univers- 
ity, taking  his  A.M. 
degree  in  1923  and 
finishing  the  major  work  for  his  Ph.D.  during 
1923-24.  Although  it  may  be  of  minor  interest, 
Mr.  Larsen  is  able  to  describe  vividly  (pro- 
vided you  can  catch  him  in  a voluble  luomeiit 
—I  could  not)  the  drive  at  St.  Mibiel. 


Mr.  Guy  C.  Throner  enters  Oberlin  again, 
not,  to  be  sure,  as  he  first  did  in  1910.  His 
welcome  now  is  no  less  sincere,,  and  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  ap- 
preciated since  time 
has  added  a fine 
service  record.  Grad- 
uating from  Oberlin 
in  1914  with  an  A.B. 
degree  and  a Physi- 
cai  Education  diplo- 
ma, Mr.  Throner  ac- 
cepted the  position 
of  physical  director 
in  the  Central  High 
School  of  Minneapo- 
lis. Six  years  of  suc- 
cessful work  here 
was  the  basis  for  his  efficient  administration  as 
State  Director  of  Physical  Education  in  Vir- 
ginia, 1920  22.  His  efficient  qualities  are  aided 
by  a personality  which  invites  the  confidence 
of  alt  the  college  men  with  whom  he  works. 


Mr.  Artz  needs  no  introduction  to  many  of 
you  since  he  is  an  Obertin  product,  as  the  term 
goes.  Graduating  from  college  in  1916,  taking 
a Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  along  with  final 
honors,  he  taught 
down  at  Antioch 
College,  recently 
made  famous  by  the 
novel  experiment  of 
Mr.  Morgan.  During 
1917-19  he  acted,  as 
many  of  our  profes- 
sors did,  as  an  inter- 
preter for  the  A.  E. 
F.  in  various  sta- 
tions in  France.  He 
also  found  time  for 
a year’s  study  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Toulouse.  His  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  was  granted 
after  tour  years’  work  as  part-time  instructor, 
and  a year,  1922-23,  at  the  Sorbonne  as  holder 
of  the  Sheldon  Fellowship.  It  is  quite  fitting 
that  ho  should  return  again  to  us  as  Associate 
Professor  of  History. 
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Mr.  Simley  has  not  yet  accumulated  his 
string  of  titles,  although  he  is  in  a fair  way 
to  do  so.  He  has 
two  degrees  from 
Carleton  College,  his 
A.B.  in  1920,  and 
his  A.  M.  in  1921. 
Three  years  of  part- 
t i m e instructor’s 
work  followed  at  the 
University  of  Wis- 
consin, then  a sum- 
mer quarter  as  in- 
structor at  Iowa 
State  Teachers’  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Simley 
comes  to  Oberlin 
as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 


Mr.  Wilson,  our  new  singing  teacher,  is  a 
graduate  of  Mount  Union.  His  New  York 
teachers  include  Robert  Hosea,  Sergei  Kli- 
bansky  and  Arthur 
Woodruff.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  had  much 
experience  in  the 
field  of  opera,  his 
debut  having  been 
with  the  Century 
Opera  Company  in 
New  York  City.  For 
two  years  he  was 
with  the  Aborn 
Opera  Company,  and 
later  in  Chicago  Mr. 
Wilson  was  the  di- 
rector of  the  Ameri- 
can Grand  Opera  Company  which  produced 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman’s  “Shanewis,”  at 
the  Studebaker  theatre.  It  is  said  that  this 
was  the  first  production  of  an  American  Grand 
opera  by  an  entirely  American  cast.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  a repertoire  of  many  baritone  leading 
roles.  During  the  war  Mr.  Wilson  was  at 
Quentico  and  Chicago  under  General  Wood,  in 
an  entertaining  capacity.  Later  he  taught  and 
sang  in  New  York  City.  Last  season  there 
was  an  extensive  tour  of  the  western  coast, 
including  many  recitals  in  San  Francisco  and 
about  Los  Angeles.  His  wife,  nee  Marjorie 
Howe,  is  an  Oberlin  graduate,  and  on  their  re- 
turn east,  they  stopped  at  Oberlin  for  a visit. 
Mr.  Shaw,  having  known  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  work 
in  Chicago,  and  having  heard  him  in  oratorio 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  was  happy  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Wilson  to  stay  on  with  us. 


Dr.  Newell  L.  Sims  has  been  introduced  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  Magazine.  Since  his 
picture  was  not  available  at  the  time  we  are 
taking  the  liberty 
0 f presenting  him 
again.  We  are  also 
taking  the  liberty  of 
transcribing  a sec- 
tion from  the  biog- 
raphy which  ap- 
peared in  a former 
number. 

He  was  a gradu- 
ate student  in  Co- 
lumbia University 
from  1909  to  1912, 
when  he  took  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  So- 
ciology. He  graduated  also  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  the  same  year,  with  the 
degree  of  B.D.  In  addition  to  his  theoretical 
preparation  in  Sociology  at  Columbia  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a year’s  practical  work  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Glad- 
den’s church.  He  was  then  for  five  years  pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Florida, 
from  which  he  transferred  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  where  he  has  been 
for  four  years.  He  has  been  professor  of  So- 
ciology for  two  summer  sessions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  and  for  one  summer  in 
Columbia.  He  is  the  author  of  three  able 
books:  A Hoosier  Village,  1912;  Ultimate  Dem- 
ocracy and  its  Making,  1917;  Rural  Sociology, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  1919.  Another  book,  also 
on  Rural  Sociology,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Howe  comes  to  the  position  in 
the  Physics  Department  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Assistant  Professor  Koppius. 

Mr.  Howe  hails  from 
Pennsylvania,  where 
he  received  his  A.B. 
at  Juniata  College 
in  1919.  Mr.  Howe 
was,  in  college,  act- 
ive in  athletics  and 
debating.  His  first 
year  out  of  college 
he  taught  in  high 
school  and  coached 
the  athletic  teams. 
From  1920-1922  he 
taught  Physics  and 
some  Chemistry  at 
Blue  Ridge  College  in  New  M'indsor,  Mary- 
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land.  His  Alma  Mater  called  him  back  to 
teach  Physics,  1922-24.  During  this  time  he 
continued  his  graduate  work  already  begun  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


As  head  of  the  Physics  department,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Williams,  Dr.  L.  W.  Taylor,  of  the 
University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  ap- 
pointed. Dr.  Tay- 
lor received  h i s 
Bachelor’s  degree 
from  Grinnell  Col- 
lege in  1914.  Since 
that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  two 
years  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  he  has 
been  occupied  i n 
teaching  and  in 
graduate  work.  His 
teaching  has  been 
in  Grinnell  College 
and  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

His  graduate  work, 

largely  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  car- 
ried on  simultaneously  with  his  early  teach- 
ing there.  He  received  his  Doctorate  in  1922, 
and  remained  at  Chicago  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Physics  department  until  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Oberlin  position. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  the  author  of  a textbook  on 
Light  for  use  in  advanced  courses  in  Phys- 
ics, and  the  senior  co-author  of  a laboratory 
manual  for  use  in  General  Physics  courses 
in  colleges.  The  latter,  as  yet  published  only 
In  mimeographed  form,  is  in  use  in  all  of  the 
General  Physics  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  as  well  as  in  Oberlin. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn  represented  the  College  at 
the  formal  opening  of  the  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs  of  Syracuse  University 
on  October  3rd. 

In  connection  with  this  visit  the  Alumni  of 
Central  New  York  held  a dinner  at  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  restaurant,  at  which  Mr.  Bohn  spoke 
concerning  the  present  status  of  the  Cam- 
paign and  reported  the  recent  campus  hap- 
penings. 


HASKELL  LECTURES 

The  Haskell  lectures  for  1924-25,  delivered 
by  Dr.  Rudolf  Otto  of  Marburg,  were  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  Oriental  and  Occidental  Mys- 
ticism. 

He  raised  the  question  whether  Kipling’s 
famous  lines, 

"East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet,” 

is  correct.  The  major  portion  of  these  lec- 
tures was  a proof  that  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  mystics  they  do  meet  in  a most  surpris- 
ing way.  He  chose  tor  his  representatives  of 
the  two  types  of  mysticism  the  famous  Hindu 
mystic,  Sankara,  and  the  equally  famous 
Christian  mystic,  Eckart.  The  similarities  be- 
tween the  two  authors  were  mainly  found  in 
their  metaphysic,  and  especially  in  the  fact 
that  their  metaphysic  was  net  a doctrine  of 
salvation. 

Dr.  Otto  subjected  the  mystical  intuition  and 
the  mystical  doctrine  of  Being  to  a most  in- 
teresting analysis.  He  sought  to  probe  behind 
the  forms  of  expression  common  to  both  these 
men  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  their  spec- 
ulations. 

The  differences  between  the  two  forms  he 
found  in  their  respective  ethical  ideals.  Hindu 
mysticism  is  pessimistic  and  implies  a re- 
nunciation of  the  world  as  illusion.  “We  do 
not  explain  the  world,  we  explain  it  away,” 
said  an  Indian  sage,  a follower  of  Sankara,  to 
Dr.  Otto.  But  Christian  mysticism  is  opti- 
mistic and  ends  in  triumph. 

Many  of  Dr.  Otto’s  audience  undoubtedly  felt 
that  this  mystical  region  of  God,  this  region 
of  ideas,  was  indeed  hard  to  attain,  that  the 
faraway  heights  of  mystical  speculation  were 
diflacult  to  climb.  But  I doubt  whether  there 
was  one  of  his  audience  who  failed  to  feel 
that  under  his  guidance  we  were  being  led 
into  a beautiful,  even  though  shadowy  country, 
a land  of  far  horizons  and  infinite  reaches  of 
sky.  We  were  led  into  the  depths  of  the  soul 
and  its  longings.  Such  an  experience  is  a 
rare  one  in  these  days  of  glaring  jectivities. 

Dr.  Otto  is  singularly  fitted  both  by  training 
and  by  temperament  to  speak  on  these  themes. 
To  listen  to  him  was  a spiritual  experience  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  encouraging  to 
realize  that  the  great  fountain  of  German 
idealistic  philosophy  is  welling  up  again  in 
the  writings  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Otto.  K.  F. 
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Student  Life 

R.N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

On  the  warm  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  several  scores  of  men  marched  gal- 
lantly out  Woodland  Avenue  toward  Dill  Field. 
They  were  dressed  in  old  trousers,  some  of 
which  they  tell  us  w'ere  mostly  patches,  tat- 
tered and  torn  shirts,  and  all  manner  of  foot 
gear;  except  for  the  bright  and  clean  faces  of 
the  men,  one  might  almost  have  assumed  that 
they  were  marching  from  battle  instead  of 
towards  it.  Half  of  these  men  were  the  "fool- 
ishly wise”  and  the  other  half  were  ■ — fool- 
ishly “fresh.” 

This  array  of  drab  was  followed  by  a glor- 
ious flux  of  colors,  pink,  red,  green,  yellow, 
white,  grey,  tan,  and  all  the  colors  which  make 
milady’s  wardrobe.  Admirers  of  these  shabbily 
dressed  brawny  men,  there  were  a plenty. 

But  the  perplexing  part  of  the  day  was  that 
the  “fooiishly  wdse”  and  the  foolishly  “fresh” 
came  back  the  same  way.  Every  patch  was 
intact.  Every  rip  or  tear  on  the  tattered 
shirts  remained  the  same  length.  The  colors 
were  not  quite  so  bright  and  admiring.  None 
knew  why  because  nothing  had  happened.  Ah! 
But  that  w-as  just  the  trouble,  nothing  had 
happened! 

The  annual  Soph-Frosh  scrap  was  held  and 
general  student  opinion  gives  the  impression 
that  it  was  a “tea-party”  without  the  pink  tea 
and  waters.  The  college  paper  has  published 
a new's  story,  feature  story,  editorial,  or  letter 
to  the  editor  in  nearly  every  issue  since  the 
scrap.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy and  criticism.  In  truth  it  looks 
doubtful  if  an  Edict  of  Pharamond  could  “Blot 
this  Fashion,  or  Wantonness  of  Anger,  out  of 
the  Minds  of  our  Subjects.” 

The  first  event  was  a twenty-five  man  relay 
race  which  was  easily  won  by  the  yearlings. 
Ten  men  on  a rope  racing  toward  the  finish 
line  was  the  second  event  of  the  contest.  The 
Sophomores  took  this  event,  winning  both 
heats.  The  third  was  a tug-of-war  and  was 
finaiiy  won  by  the  Sophomores.  The  fourth 
and  most  interesting  event  was  a series  or 
collection  of  bouts  between  twenty-five  knights- 
errant  mounted  on  twenty-five  prancing  and 
manly  horses,  on  the  side  of  the  Class  of 
1928,  and  twenty-five  more  representing  the 
Class  of  1927.  The  Freshmen  won  this  event 
aiso,  hence  leaving  the  whole  series  of  events 


tied.  It  is  said  that  the  inter-class  football 
game  will  settle  it,  and  meanwhile  the  Fresh- 
men are  hoping  they  wili  win  so  that  they  can 
discard  the  green  headgear  in  the  spring. 

The  Men’s  Senate  has  been  busy  ever  since 
debating  the  question  of  changing  the  type 
of  contest.  It  Is  thought  inadvisable  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  form  of  scrap  because  of  the 
many  injuries,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
students  that  something  must  be  done  to  allay 
the  bellicose  tendencies  in  the  lower  classes. 
Perhaps  a modern  Pharamond  and  Eucrate 
will  have  a conversation,  full  worthy  of  noble 
resolve,  which  will  disclose  a plan  for  the 
Men’s  Senate, 

If  one  could  just  once  step  inside  of  a bee- 
hive— if  one  could  be  a iittle  fairy,  and  fly 
into  a big  bee  hive,  hanging  on  a green  bough, 
and  just  be  there  with  ali  the  hum  and  buzz 
of  hundreds  of  little  golden  bees,  and  listen 
to  all  their  talk  and  chatter  — it  would  just 
be  like  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  campus 
in  the  late  afternoon  of  Thursday,  October  2, 
when  seventeen  scores  of  students  buzzed 
about  trying  to  find  somebody  whose  name  be- 
gan with  “L,”  “S,”  and  “P”  and  “Q”  and  all 
the  other  common  letters.  It  was  the  annual 
campus  mixer  night,  and  after  a meal  which 
realiy  left  out  the  traditional  baked  beans, 
everyone  tried  to  get  the  most  signatures  of 
all  those  whose  surname  began  with  the  same 
letter  as  theirs.  To  those  getting  the  six 
highest  percentages,  1926  Hi-O-Hi’s  were  prom- 
“Hello”  tags  were  passed  out  and  these  were 
worn  the  next  day,  which  was  called  “ Hello 
Day.” 

The  Dramatic  Association  began  its  activi- 
ties, when,  on  the  evening  of  the  Mixer,  their 
Better  Movie  Board  showed  Milton  Sills  in 
“The  Sea  Hawk,”  which  is  based  on  Rafael 
Sabatini’s  novel.  Nearly  the  whole  mixer 
crowd  attended,  giving  the  association’s  season 
a promising  start.  It  was  also  shown  again  on 
the  following  Saturday  evening. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the  Na- 
tion, spoke  in  Sturges  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  September  23,  at  a political  rally  of 
the  local  representation  of  the  followers  of 
LaFoIIette. 

A personal  message  from  Oberlin  in  Shansi 
was  received  in  Warner  Hall  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, October  12,  when  Francis  Hutchins,  ex- 
23,  who  has  just  returned  from  a two-year 
mission  there,  spoke  to  a joint  group  of  Y.  W. 
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and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members.  He  had  many  in- 
teresting yarns  to  tell,  and  thrilling  experi- 
ences to  relate. 

Professor  Rudolph  Otto,  D.D.,  of  Marburg 
University,  Germany,  delivered  the  series  of 
Haskell  lectures  in  the  First  Church  building 
on  September  29,  30,  and  October  1,  6,  7,  and 
8.  His  subject  was  “A  Comparison  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Mysticism.” 

The  Artist  Recital  Course  opened  its  series 
of  programs  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  14, 
with  a concert  given  by  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Nikolai  Sokoloft  conducted 
the  program  which  was  their  first  one  to  be 
presented  abroad. 

Following  a five-day  advertising  campaign 
the  students  were  given  a chance  to  "get  it 
off  their  chests”  when  the  formal  introduction 
of  the  Student  Chest  drive  was  made  in  the 
chapel  on  Wednesday  noon,  October  15.  The 
quota,  which  was  set  at  $14,000  last  year,  was 
reduced  to  $12,000,  nearly  $10,000  of  which 
was  raised  in  pledges  in  less  than  one  hour 
after  the  opening  speech.  Max  Webster  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Erwin  Gris- 
wold, treasurer. 

Mixed  in  between  the  important  events  there 
have  been  receptions  and  hikes,  dances  and 
stags;  and  tryouts  for  various  organizations; 
and  elections  and  rallies  have  not  been  left 
off  the  program.  As  was  said  once  upon  a 
time,  and  has  been  said  ever  since,  this  is  the 
busiest  year  ever! 

Athletics 

Lewis  Spaulding,  ’28 

Although  handicapped  by  injuries  that  put 
two  stars  out  of  the  game  early  in  the  season, 
Oberlin’s  football  team  has  developed  into  a 
powerful  aggregation  which  promises  to  have 
much  to  say  as  to  who  cops  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence Championship.  They  have  won  three 
conference  games  thus  far  and  have  played  a 
brand  of  football  in  each  game  which  gives 
high  championship  hopes  to  the  Oberlin  sup- 
porters. 

Oberlin’s  new  football  mentor,  who  has  so 
successfully  ushered  in  the  1924  season  is  W. 
L.  Hughes,  a graduate  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan, 
and  of  the  University  of  Illinois  coaching 
school.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Nebraska 
Wesleyan,  Hughes  won  three  football,  three 


basketball  and  two  baseball  letters.  He  very 
successfully  coached  the  Beatrice,  Neb.,  high 
school  football  and  basketball  teams  and  last 
summer  took  a course  in  football  coaching 
under  Gil  Dobie  and  Zuppke,  at  Urbana. 

The  veterans  about  whom  Hughes  has  built 
the  1924  squad  are  Captain  Butler  and  Chan- 
non,  ends:  Holden  and  Young,  tackles;  Appell 
and  Speegle,  guards;  Weber,  Craine  and 
Walton,  backs;  and  Doane,  center.  New  men 
on  the  regular  squad  are  Wagner,  center;  Jam- 
ieson, end;  Metcalf,  Heldman  and  Robinson, 
guards;  and  Poe,  Burr  and  McPhee,  backs. 

Oberlin  41 — Hir.lm  0 

In  1923  Hiram  pulled  the  biggest  dope  upset 
of  the  conference  season  by  coming  down  to 
Oberlin  and  defeating  the  home  team  in  the 
first  game  of  the  year  by  a 7-6  score.  This 
killed  Oberlin’s  championship  hopes  at  the 
start. 

This  year  Oberlin  was  out  for  revenge  and 
they  got  it  — 41  to  0.  Hiram  was  outplayed 
in  every  way.  They  never  got  the  ball  within 
20  yards  of  the  scoring  line  and  it  wasn’t  very 
often  that  they  had  the  ball  at  all.  Coach 
Hughes  kept  a steady  stream  of  substitutes 
reporting  to  the  officials,  and  most  of  them 
showed  up  very  well.  The  main  cogs  in  the 
scoring  machine  were  Weber,  McPhee,  Butler, 
Appell,  Walton,  Burr  and  Poe. 

Oberlin  39 — B.mj)Win-Wall.\ce  0 

Oberlin  registered  their  second  shutout  vic- 
tory over  conference  teams  by  overwhelming, 
on  the  home  field,  Baldwin-Wallace  39  to  0. 
They  retained  the  powerful  open  attack  which 
was  used  so  effectively  in  defeating  Hiram  the 
week  before.  Oberlin’s  frequent  recovery  of 
the  visitors’  fumbles  and  the  efficient  Weber- 
McPhee  and  Weber-Butler  passing  combina- 
tions accounted  for  the  large  score. 

Weber  crashed  over  for  the  first  touchdown 
within  two  minutes  of  play,  after  Speegle  had 
recovered  the  ball  which  a Baldwin-Wallace 
man  had  fumbled  on  the  kickoff.  Later  in  the 
period,  Channon  blocked  a punt  on  the  visi- 
tors’ 20-yard  marker  and  another  touchdown 
was  scored  by  way  of  the  Weber  to  McPhee 
passing  route.  Another  throw,  Weber  to  But- 
ler, scored  the  third  touchdown,  in  the  second 
period.  Walton  plunged  over  for  the  fourth 
touchdown  after  Oberlin  got  the  ball  on  a 
Baldwin-Wallace  fumble  in  the  backfield.  In 
the  same  quarter,  Weber  broke  through  for  the 
fifth  touchdown,  which  was  the  result  of 
another  fumble  in  the  Baldwin-Wallace  back- 
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This  is  the  first  group  of  Senior 
Oberlin-on-the-Lake  property. 

1.  Eleanor  Stapieton 

2.  Dr.  Moulton 

3.  Verna  Brooks  (Illinois) 

4.  Dorothy  Cook 

5.  Constance  Junge 


girls  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 


6.  Dorothy  Raymond 

7.  Miss  Daviess 

8.  Elizabeth  Hitchcock 

9.  Shirley  Holbrook 

10.  Florence  Bromelmeier 


field.  Another  Weber  to  McPhee  pass  in  the 
last  quarter  accounted  for  the  last  scoring  of 
the  game.  In  the  final  period,  Baldwin-Wallace 
opened  up  a passing  game  themselves  and 
though  they  failed  to  score  they  brought  to 
light  some  weaknesses  in  the  Oberlin  pass  de- 
fense, making  two  passes  for  a total  yardage 
of  40. 

OiiERLiN'  13 — Ohio  U.  7 
Although  outrushed  by  ten  first  downs  to 
three,  Oberlin  played  "heads  up’’  ball  and  de- 
feated the  strong  Ohio  U.  aggregation  at 
Athens  for  their  third  straight  conference  vic- 
tory. Oberlin’s  aerial  attack  was  the  deciding 
feature  of  the  game.  Burr  made  the  first 
touchdown  of  the  game  early  in  the  second 
quarter  when  he  took  the  ball  over  from  the 
two  yard  line.  Weber’s  drop  kick  for  the 
extra  point  was  blocked.  Ohio  took  the  lead 
in  the  third  quarter  when  they  opened  up  a 
terrific  plunging  game,  with  Sales  and  Gamber 
carrying  the  ball.  Gamber  scored  the  touch- 
down and  kicked  goal,  for  the  first  points 
scored  against  Oberlin  in  1924.  The  last  and 
winning  points  were  made  within  the  last  four 
minutes  of  play  when  McPhee  grabbed  one  of 
Weber's  passes  and  ran  65  yards  for  a touch- 
down. The  victory  was  expensive  for  Oberlin, 
as  three  men  were  laid  out  by  injuries.  Held- 
man  broke  his  wrist  and  wiil  not  play  again 
this  season.  Speegle  was  cut  over  the  eye, 
and  Appell  received  a broken  finger. 


Calendar 

NOVEMBER 

1— Fodtliall : Case  at  Ohorllii.  IIOME- 

('OjriNG  DAY. 

.\ll-college  Hallowe’en  party  In  the 
evening. 

fi-S— Di’aniatie  As.soeiation  Movie. 

13—  Ohio  riassieal  < ’(inference. 

Dorothy  Spinney,  niiiler  the  auspices 
of  the  Ohio  Classical  Conference, 
will  read  The  Medea  of  Euripides. 

14—  Oliio  Classical  (’onfei-(‘nce. 

Anmi,al  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Uaily  for  Miami  Game. 

1.1— Dramatic  Associat'on  Movie. 

oliio  Classcial  Conference  (morning 
only). 

Fonlliall:  Miami  at  Olierlin.  D.\D’S 

DAY. 

l.S— Artist  Recital.  >iiss  Gnionier  Novae.s. 
riaiio. 

22— IVomen’s  Ecagiie  Party  at  tVomen’s 
Gym. 

Footliall  Banquet. 

21 — I >ever(‘iix  J'layers. 

20 — Mnntiil.v  l(‘ctnre.  Pi’esident  R.  R. 
Vinson  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, 

27— Tiianksgiving  Day. 


COLLEGE  BUYS  HOLGATE  HOME 
Oberlin  College  has  bought  from  Mr.  George 
J.  Holgate  his  residence  at  166  West  Lorain 
street.  The  property  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  Galpin  athletic 
field  for  women. 


President  King  wiil  speak  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Toledo  on  November  28th. 
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Harmonics 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 


Do  you  recall  those  two  delightful  chimney 
sweeps  L,ady  Gregory  draws  for  us  in  “ The 
Bogie  Men”?  Taig  O’Harragha  knows  no  fear 
of  his  cousin,  for  he  boasts  to  Darby  Melody, 
" He  to  bid  me  read  out  the  news  of  the  world, 
taking  me  to  be  a scholar,  I’d  give  him  words 
that  are  in  no  books!  I’d  give  him  newses!  ” 
You  Alumni,  I am  told,  are  first  cousins  “in 
the  heel”  of  “The  Bogie  Men”  and  are  craving 
newses.  So  ring  up  the  curtain  and  on  with 
“ The  Spreading  of  the  News.”  (Excuse  my 
Gregorian  Tones!) 

There  has  been  a bumper  crop  of  FYeshmen 
the  country  over  and  the  Conservatory  has 
received  its  share.  Of  course,  a large  num- 
ber of  students  here  last  year  have  returned. 
To  be  numerically  exasperating  there  is  an 
enrollment  of  537,  of  which  419  are  of  Con- 
servatory classification.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  children’s  departments  in  piano 
and  violin,  departments  that  are  growing  rap- 
idly. A year  ago  at  this  time  the  total  enroll- 
ment was  499,  of  which  44  were  men.  This 
year  there  are  64  Conservatory  men,  and  a 
mighty  good  group  they  are.  After  the  regis- 
tration days,  after  the  faculty  reception — yea, 
after  a month  of  lessons — the  general  feeling 
among  the  teachers  is  that  we  have  this  year 
a group  of  students  above  the  average.  The 
faculty  reception  to  the  students  was  held  at  • 
Barrows  House  the  evening  of  September  25. 
President  and  Mrs.  King  and  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Shaw  were  in  the  receiving  line.  Without 
doubt  this  was  the  largest  reception  the  Con- 
servatory has  enjoyed. 

You  are  eager  to  hear  of  our  new  Director. 
All  is  well.  The  trials  of  registration  days, 
with  such  a large  incoming  class,  offered  many 
problems  which  were  calmly  and  satisfactor- 
ily solved.  It  appeared  that  students  must  be 
refused  organ  instruction  for  lack  of  prac- 
tice facilities,  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
church  organs  and  the  extension  of  the  organ 
practice  schedule  all  needs  were  met.  Most 
of  the  piano  teachers  have  over-time  sched- 
ules. All  are  cooperating  with  Mr.  Shaw  and 
a fine  spirit  of  cordiality  is  felt  by  both  fac- 
ulty and  students.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a “good  lis- 
tener”; he  has  broad  sympathies  and  lacks 
not  in  executive  ability. 

Who  has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Kimball? 
No  one!  In  addition  to  losing  its  “dean,”  the 


vocal  department  was  further  reduced  by  the 
grants  of  leave  of  absence  to  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams.  Mr.  Harroun’s  return  after  a 
year  of  study  in  New  York  helps  to  fill  out 
the  ranks  of  the  " old  guard.”  There  are  two 
new  members  of  the  vocal  faculty — Mrs.  Edith 
Hall  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Wilson.  Mrs.  Hall, 
whose  rich  contralto  voice  was  heard  sev- 
eral times  last  year  when  she  was  coach- 
ing with  Mr.  Kimball,  is  teaching  part  time. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  had  a varied  experience  as 
teacher  in  New  York,  singer  in  opera  and  con- 
ductor of  music  in  the  camps  during  the  war. 
His  recital  the  other  evening,  with  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett as  accompanist,  gave  us  much  pleasure. 

If  you  had  been  assigning  practice  rooms 
during  the  joining  days  you  would  have 
yearned  for  the  magic  ring;  you  would  have 
rubbed  it  and  wished  the  new  organ  building 
set  down  beside  Warner  Hall.  Of  course,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  shall  we  say  “Andrews 
Hall,”  could  be  shifted  to  suit  Mr.  Cass  Gil- 
bert’s fancy.  The  demand  for  Instruction  in 
the  largest  organ  department  of  the  world 
has  grown  far  beyond  the  already  cramped 
quarters.  There  are  now  studying  in  the  or- 
gan department  163,  an  increase  of  thirty-five 
over  last  season.  The  practice  organs  are 
busy  from  eight  to  twelve  and  from  one  to  six. 
This  situation  demands  immediate  relief.  Dr. 
Andrews’  foot  is  quite  well  now  and  he  is 
guiding  his  organ  and  composition  students 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm.  In  addition  he  is 
leading  the  Musical  Union  and  playing  for  the 
Chapel  and  United  Church  services.  Mr. 
Davis  substituted  for  Dr.  Andrews  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  this  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Yeamans  was  in  New  York  and 
had  the  fortune  of  substituting  at  the  world’s 
largest  picture  house,  the  Capitol.  Not  a lit- 
tle of  the  pleasure  the  Dramatic  Association 
offers  in  its  Better  Movies  is  the  music — 
“ Professor  Yeamans  at  the  organ.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Morrison,  after  a de- 
lightful voyage,  spent  a month  at  Grenoble, 
where  Mr.  Morrison  has  been  attending 
courses  emphasizing  spoken  French.  They 
have  now  gone  north  to  Paris,  where  they 
may  be  addressed  in  care  of  Comptoir  Na- 
tional de’Escompte  de  Paris,  2 Place  de 
I’Opera. 

Mr.  Goerner’s  arm  is  now  out  of  the  sling 
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and  perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  play  by  Christ- 
mas. His  left  hand  technique  has  not  suffered, 
for  he  has  practiced  each  day;  the  bow  arm, 
however,  will  need  some  time  to  regain  its 
strength. 

The  past  several  seasons  have  been  inaugu- 
rated with  a Cleveland  Symphony  concert  and 
it  is  a pleasure  to  note  the  advance  of  this 
organization.  Conductor  Sokoloff  has  been 
noted  as  a drill  master,  but  he  has  done  much 
more  than  whip  the  orchestra  into  shape  tor 
this  program.  There  were  many  touches  of 
poetry  that  promise  much  for  the  season’s 
concerts  which  many  Oberlin  teachers  and 
students  plan  to  attend  on  Saturday  after- 


noons. Oberlin  rejoices  in  the  rapid  musical 
development  of  Cleveland.  Although  our  own 
musical  diet  satisfies  ordinary  wants,  occa- 
sionally one  may  crave  another  piece  of — 
piano,  or  a draught  of — opera.  So  it  means 
much  to  be  near  a center  that  offers  every 
great  artist  and  in  the  last  season  presented 
the  Metropolitan,  Chicago  and  Wagnerian 
Opera  Companies.  Oberlin’s  fare  for  the  rest 
of  the  semester  includes  a song  recital  by 
Miss  Dusolina  Giannini,  soprano,  on  October 
21,  Miss  Guiomar  Novaes,  pianist,  November 
18,  the  Flonzaley  String  Quartet,  December  9, 
and  Roland  Hayes,  negro  tenor,  January  10. 


Miss  Harmonia  Wattles  Woodford,  ’72 

Adell  N.  Royce,  ’12 


About  the  year  1865  there  came  to  Oberlin 
from  Kansas  a family  who  for  fifty  years  oc- 
cupied a prominent  place  in  Oberlin,  town 
and  college — Mrs.  Wattles  and  her  three 
daughters.  The  husband  and  father  had  re- 
cently died  in  their  western  home.  The 
mother  came  to  Oberlin  on  account  of  its  ed- 
ucational privileges. 

Harmonia,  the  second  daughter  and  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch,  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
at  that  time.  She  was  shy  but  very  attract- 
ive and  soon  had  a host  of  friends.  She 
studied  first  in  the  public  schools,  then  in  the 
academy,  later  in  college,  where  she  graduated 
from  the  classical  course  in  1872.  She  was  a 
student  of  unusual  ability  and  faithfulness. 
After  graduation  she  married  a classmate, 
Marshall  Woodford. 

For  a few  years  Mr.  Woodford  taught,  then 
became  a lawyer  and  settled  in  Warren,  Ohio. 
In  1895  Mr.  Woodford  passed  away  and  five 
years  later  Mrs.  Woodford  came  to  live  in 
Oberlin  with  her  mother  and  sister. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  traveled 
twice  in  Europe  with  her,  and  it  was  a pleas- 
ure to  be  with  one  so  appreciative  while  wan- 
dering through  the  countries  of  the  Old 
Morld  and  among  its  art  treasures,  and  to 
visit  Oberammergau  and  see  with  her  the 
Passion  Play. 

The  beauties  of  her  character  impressed 
her  friends.  Unselfishness  was  the  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  her  life,  and  added  to 
'his  was  cheerfulness.  In  her  long  and  pain- 


ful illness  she  showed  this  unselfishness  to 
the  end  and  did  not  want  to  be  a trouble  or  a 
burden  to  anyone. 


Mr.  Marshall  Woodford  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Harmonia  Woodford,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  both 
being  lovers  of  fine  literature,  established  the 
Warren  Public  Library,  which  has  since 
grown  and  become  one  of  the  useful  institu- 
tions of  that  city. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford, in  1900,  assumed  the  position  of  Dean 
of  the  ladies’  department  of  Oherlin  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  in  which  she  continued  until 
failing  health  in  1914-  necessitated  her  retire- 
ment. 

- She  was  at  all  times,  as  scholar  and  Dean, 
devoted  to  the  work  at  Oberlin  College  and  in 
the  latter  position  was  one  of  the  leading  fac- 
tors in  advancing  scholarship  admission  to  its 
present  high  standard. 


EARNING  2-8-5 

Mrs.  Helen  Swift  Gulick,  ’14,  of  261  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  is  filling  orders  lor 
books  for  Christmas  at  regular  retail  prices, 
postage  prepaid,  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Gulick  offers  to  assist  in  choos- 
ing books.  Orders  should  be  sent  promptly. 


Miss  Florence  L.  Joy.  instructor  in  English, 
has  returned  to  Oberlin,  after  a year  of  post- 
graduate work  at  Columbia  University. 
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A NEW  ALUMNI  SECRETARY 
Mr.  Ament’s  resignation  has  given  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion a difficult  task  iii  finding  a worthy  suc- 
cessor. Paul  J.  Appell,  ’21,  who  arrived  in 
Oberlin  on  his  vacation  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Ament’s  departure,  has  carried  on  the  work 
of  the  Secretary  temporarily.  He  has  re- 
turned, however,  to  the  A.  I.  Root  Company 
of  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is  employed  as 
Assistant  Purchasing  Agent.  The  work  of  the 
Secretary  has  been  distributed  among  the 
offices  of  the  Administration  Building.  Mr. 
Bohn  has  taken  over  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Association;  Mr.  Wirkler,  the 
Alumni  meetings  in  Oberlin;  and  Professor 
Mack,  the  Alumni  Magazine.  Miss  Manette 
Swetland  has  charge  of  the  Alumni  office,  and 
all  communications  should  be  addressed  to  her 
until  a permanent  Secretary  is  announced. 


HAWAII  CHAPTER  OP  THE  OBERLIN 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  spacious  reception  rooms  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Westervelt  were  the  scene  of  a 
pleasant  meeting  of  the  Hawaii  Chapter  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  on  Friday 
evening.  September  12. 

The  special  guest  of  honor  was  Mr.  John 
Fisher  Peck,  who  was  for  many  years  princi- 
pal of  the  Oberlin  Academy.  Mr.  Peck  has 
been  spending  the  last  few  months  in  Hono- 
lulu renewing  acquaintance  with  former  Ober- 
lin students.  For  some  years  he  with  his  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Anna 
Peck,  has  been  making  his  home  in  Los  An- 
geles, whither  he  was  soon  to  return. 

Other  guests  soon  to  depart  were  Miss  Edna 
Ward  and  Miss  Alice  Ward,  ’16,  who  are  to 
sail  in  October  for  the  Orient  and  thence 
around  the  world  to  their  home  in  New  York 
state. 

A few  young  people,  very  recently  arrived 
from  Oberlin,  were  introduced  to  the  Hawaii- 
Oberlin  family.  These  were  Miss  Rebecca 
Burgner  of  the  Conservatory  class  of  ’22,  Mr. 
Edwin  Bonsey,  Oberlin  College  ’23,  Miss  Kath- 
erine Burgner,  Mrs.  Minnie  Chan  Li,  and  Mr. 
Seymore  .Slater,  all  of  the  class  of  ’24.  Two 
other  members  of  ’24  are  in  the  Islands — Miss 
Gladys  Newton  at  Kohala,  Island  of  Hawaii, 


and  Mr.  Clayton  Renner  at  Hamakuapoko,  on 
the  Island  of  Maui — each  a night’s  journey  by 
steamer  from  Honolulu. 

All  of  the  guests  of  honor,  both  those  soon 
to  depart  and  those  recently  arrived,  were 
designated  by  the  wearing  of  characteristic 
yellow  Hawaiian  leis  entwined  with  maile. 
The  rooms  were  decorated  with  lovely  hibis- 
cus blossoms  of  many  different  hues. 

Mr.  Westervelt  showed  lantern  slides  of  the 
recent  explosive  activity  of  the  Volcano,  which 
were  of  great  interest.  Singing  of  Oberlin 
College  songs,  including  the  latest  one,  the 
“ Oberlin  Pep  Song,”  the  serving  of  refresh- 
ments and  several  selections  played  on 
the  piano  by  Mrs.  Westervelt  at  the  special 
request  of  her  guests,  completed  an  evening 
long  to  be  remembered. 

Those  present  besides  the  host  and  hostess 
and  guests  of  honor  were  Mr.  Carl  B.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Laura  Merrill  Andrews,  ’02,  Mr.  Charles 
Atherton,  ex-’90,  Mrs.  Minnie  Merriam  Ather- 
ton, Mrs.  Mabel  McLaughlin  Allenbaugh,  ’14- 
’15,  Dr.  Henry  Bicknell,  ’97,  Mrs.  Nina  Cooper 
Bicknell,  ’95-’97  Cons.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Best,  ’90 
Cons.,  Mrs.  Frances  Best.  Mr.  Byron  M.  Bow- 
man, ’04-’05  Cons,  Mrs.  Nellie  Livingston 
Bowman,  ’05-’06,  Mr.  Willis  B.  Coale,  ’12,  Mrs. 
Alona  Whistler  Collins,  ’16-’17,  Mr.  George  H. 
Dekay,  ’90,  Mrs.  Dekay,  Mr.  W.  J.  Forbes,  Mrs. 
Kate  Watson  Forbes,  ’94,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
P.  F.  Jewett,  Mr.  Gerald  Kinnear,  ’21,  Mr. 
David  B.  Grosvenor,  ’03,  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  Mr. 
Chester  Livingston,  ’04,  Captain  William  H. 
Merriam,  ’94,  Mrs.  Merriam,  Mr.  Ernest  N. 
Mills,  Mrs.  Narine  Barnum  Mills,  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Robley,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Coles  Smith,  ’03-’04, 
Mrs.  Standish,  Miss  Lora  Standish,  ’20-’23, 
Mrs.  Ada  Whitney  Weinrlch,  ’9G-’97,  Gerald 
M.  Wrisley,  ’14,  Miss  Mildred  M.  Yoder,  ’94, 
Miss  M.  Ida  Ziegler,  ’89,  Miss  Clara  Ziegler, 
’90,  and  two  prospective  members  of  1930, 
Margaret  Palmer  and  Frances  Forbes. 

Mh.s.  ICiTE  Watson  For»e.s,  ’94. 


AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  MICHIGAN 
Among  the  Oberlin  graduates  attending  the 
University  of  Michigan  this  year  are  Robert 
Jamieson,  ’23;  Robert  Gregg.  ’23;  Mac  Keep. 
’21;  Carleton  Smith,  ’23.  Robert  Fisher,  ex- 
’24,  is  studying  Engineering. 
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COLUMBIA  ALUMNI  CHAPTER 
At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Columbia 
Alumni  Chapter,  held  at  the  Th'ee  Top  Inn  in 
New  York  City,  Elmina  Chatfield,  ’21,  was 
elected  president.  Samuel  Levine  is  the  re- 
tiring president.  About  thirty  were  present 
at  the  dinner. 

THE  CANTON,  OHIO,  CHAPTER 
The  Canton  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
and  former  students  were  entertained  on  the 
evening  of  September  10,  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Roberts.  The  party  was  given 
in  honor  of  the  students  from  Canton  enter- 


ing Oberlin  College  this  fall.  Dinner  was 
served  to  forty  guests. 

HONOLULU 

Attention  of  Trans-Pacific  passengers  stop- 
ping at  Honolulu  is  called  to  a register  of  all 
Oberlin  people  resident  in  the  Hawaiian  isl- 
ands kept  in  the  office  of  the  Livingston 
Brothers,  Realty  Co.,  1057  Fort  street,  Hono- 
lulu. It  is  the  desire  of  the  Hawaii  branch  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  that  all  Oberlin 
people  passing  through  Honolulu  should  them- 
selves register  as  well  as  look  up  friends 
whose  addresses  will  thus  easily  be  found. 


News  of  the  Alumni 


’54-’57 — Charles  H.  Pope,  aged  88,  died  from 
a heart  attack  on  July  21,  at  his  home  in 
Oberlin. 

'57 — Rev.  George  Candee,  a graduate  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1857,  died  at  his  home 
in  Toledo  on  July  7.  He  was  93  years  of  age. 
“During  a service  of  more  than  60  years  in 
the  ministry,  Rev.  Candee  held  many  positions 
of  influence,  his  pastorates  covering  a widely 
extended  field  throughout  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  As  an  abolitionist  in  the  south 
during  Civil  War  days.  Rev.  Candee  met  with 
many  exciting  experiences.  Not  only  does 
Oberlin  College  lose  her  oldest  graduate  in 
the  death  of  Rev.  Candee,  but  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Ky„  the  last  living  member  of  her  first 
board  of  trustees.” 

’59 — Dr.  J.  M.  and  Mrs.  Mary  Rice  Whitney 
celebrated  the  55th  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage on  August  5th  at  their  home  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  A large  gathering  of  friends  greeted 
them  with  congratulations  upon  this  occasion. 

’59 — Mrs.  John  R.  Hanna  (lone  T.  Munger) 
died  at  Los  Angeles  on  August  6th.  The  re- 
mains were  sent  to  Denver,  where  she  was 
buried  beside  her  husband,  on  August  13th. 
Mrs.  Hanna  kept,  until  the  end,  her  vivid  mem- 
ories of  her  days  in  Oberlin  College.  Her  life 
was  one  of  unusual  activity  and  usefulness. 

’65— Mrs.  Louise  Smith  Peck  died  at  her 
home  in  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  on  July  29.  She 
was  eighty-five  years  of  age. 

’67— On  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birth- 
day the  Reverend  Roselle  'f.  Cross  sent  his 
family  a retrospect  of  his  career  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  blessings  and  privileges  attending 
his  life. 

69  Charles  Newton  Fitch  was  born  in  Ge- 


neva, Ohio,  January  25,  1846;  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1869  and  from  Yale  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1873;  was  ordained  by  the 
Litchfield  (Conn.)  Association,  May  24,  1874, 
in  the  Second  Church,  Cornwall,  Conn.,  having 
begun  his  ministry  there  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1873.  He  served  this  church,  and  a chapel,  or- 
ganized during  his  ministry,  at  West  Corn- 
wall, for  eight  years.  He  acted  as  pro  tern 
pastor  for  the  church  in  Norwalk,  O.,  in  1881-2 
and  Wauseon,  O.,  1883-5.  He  was  called  to  the 
church  at  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  in  January, 
1885,  and  resigned  in  October,  1889,  to  become 
State  Superintendent  of  Colorado  Sunday 
schools,  which  position  he  filled  for  eight 
years,  traversing  the  whole  state  again  and 
again  on  a bicycle  and  penetrating  its  most 
remote  parts.  He  organized  Sunday  schools 
wherever  two  or  three  families  could  be  gath- 
ered together  and  preached  wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a Sunday.  The  high  altitude 
began  to  tell  on  his  own  health  and  that  of 
his  wife  (a  daughter  of  Professor  James  Mon- 
roe), and  he  had  to  seek  a lower  level  After 
pastorates  of  four  years  at  Milbank,  So.  Da- 
kota, three  years  at  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  and  one 
year  at  Langsbury,  Mich.,  he  received  a heart- 
felt call  to  return  to  his  first  church  in  Corn- 
wall, Conn.,  accepted  it  and  there  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  active  life  in  the  ministry. 

In  1917,  after  an  active  service  of  more  than 
43  years  in  the  ministry,  he  retired  and  went 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  engaged  in  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  and  assisted  in  much  of  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  Manhattan  Congregational 
church.  In  December,  1919,  he  was  engaged 
by  Spencer  Trask  & Co.,  bankers,  and  brokers, 
in  the  Wall  street  district,  as  a special  mes- 
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senger  and  served  as  such  until  December  31, 

1923.  It  was  an  unique  appointment,  but  his 
employers  acted  wisely.  They  secured  the 
services  of  a man  of  undoubted  integrity  and 
exceptional  intelligence  and.  best  of  all.  one 
who,  from  general  appearance,  would  never 
be  taken  for  a bank  messenger.  He  could 
carry  thousands  of  dollars  and  millions  of 
bonds  through  crowded  streets  with  less 
danger  of  being  attacked  and  robbed  than  any 
one  they  could  have  employed.  He  was  within 
fifty  paces  of  the  “death-wagon”  when  the  ex- 
plosion occurred  on  “Black  Thursday”  which 
did  such  terrible  damage  to  life  and  property 
near  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets. 
Fortunately  he  was  in  an  alcove  where  the  di- 
rect blast  did  not  strike  him  and  he  escaped 
with  only  the  loss  of  his  hat. 

He  left  their  employ  at  the  end  of  1923  with 
a token  of  their  appreciation  in  the  shape  of 
a bonus  which  enabled  him  to  go,  with  his 
wife,  to  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  a noted  health 
resort.  He  had  been  there  only  three  days 
when  he  experienced  a stroke  of  apoplexy 
from  which  he  made  a slow  and  partial  re- 
covery. They  returned  to  their  home,  1461 
Third  Avenue,  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  about  the 
last  day  of  May  and  two  days  later  he  had 
another  stroke  from  which  he  died. 

Mr.  Fitch  was  the  Alumni  orator  at  Oberlin 
commencement,  1899,  taking  for  his  subject, 
“Colorado.”  In  1877  he  delivered  an  historical 
address  on  the  founding  and  record  of  the 
Second  church,  Cornwall,  Conn.,  which  was 
published  in  Gold’s  History  of  Cornwall.  In  1916 
he  delivered  the  historical  address  at  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  church  at  Norwich, 
Con.,  established  by  his  ancestor.  Rev.  James 
Fitch. 

>70 — Sarah  Osgood  Barnett  died  July  30, 

1924,  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  Columbus,  O., 
of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  She  was  born  June 
5th,  1847.  She  left  no  survivors. 

>70 — The  Erie  Dispatch-Herald  for  July  20, 
1924,  contained  a portrait  and  article  about 
Frank  R.  Simmons,  ’70,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  business  world  of  Erie.  The  account  de- 
scribes the  career  of  Mr.  Simmons,  and  his 
courageous  facing  of  difiiculties  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a succession  of  large  businesses. 
The  flood  of  1915  washed  away  his  entire  cold 
storage  plant  in  which  he  handled  a tre- 
mendous business  in  perishable  produce,  but 
Mr.  Simmons  rebuilt  and  now  controls  five 
buildings  and  a modern  refrigerating  plant. 


"Mr.  Simmons  is  now  80  years  old  ....  but 
is  as  alert  and  active  as  most  of  the  younger 
business  men  of  today.” 

’71 — Samuel  Armor  contributed  an  essay  in 
the  Bok  Peace  Plan  contest  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the'  Orange  Daily  News  tor  Septem- 
ber 12.  Mr.  Armor’s  address  is  Orange,  Calif. 

Ex.  C-’73 — Arthur  C.  Treat  died  on  Septem- 
ber 28th  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  hospital. 

’73 — The  Bulletin  of  the  Citizens’  League  of 
Cleveland,  issued  August  4th,  recommends 
Judge  Alexander  Hadden  for  Probate  Judge, 
stating,  “In  recognition  of  his  twenty  years  of 
splendid  service  as  probate  judge,  by  common 
consent,  no  candidates  have  been  placed  in 
the  running  against  him  in  recent  years.” 

’74 — Mrs.  Mary  Kennedy  Eggleston  died  on 
June  14th  at  Queens,  N.  Y. 

’72-15 — The  Reverend  John  Schneider  died 
on  August  11.  He  had  been  a minister  in  the 
Methodist  church  for  forty-one  years  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Wisconsin  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  fifteen  years. 

Ex-’76 — Clara  Southmayd  Ludlow  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  September  29.  Miss  Lud- 
low was  for  several  years  assistant  to  Maj. 
Gen.  James  F.  Coupal,  physician  to  President 
Coolidge,  who  paid  high  tribute  to  her  learn- 
ing and  scientific  achievements.  “ She  de- 
voted thirty  years,”  he  said,  “ to  investigat- 
ing disease-bearing  mosquitoes,  during  which 
she  discovered  and  described  many  new  spe- 
cies, which  bear  species  names  including  her 
surname.  Her  work  was  of  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  disease  prevention  activities  of 
the  army.  At  the  army  medical  museum  she 
identified  and  classified  all  the  mosquitoes 
collected  at  army  posts. 

“ She  was  a doctor  of  philosophy,  bachelor 
of  science  and  master  of  science.  She  wrote 
several  monographs  on  mosquitoes,  two  of 
which  are  used  as  textbooks  throughout  the 
world.” 

From  1909  to  1911,  Miss  Ludlow  was  an  in- 
structor of  histology  and  embryology  at 
George  Washington  University. 

’77 — E.  H.  Richards  has  recently  been  re- 
appointed as  national  speaker  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, for  the  ensuing  quadrennium,  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

Ex-’79— Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Griffiths  (Eva  Hill) 
died  at  her  home  in  Windsor,  Ohio,  January 
31,  1924. 

’78— Rev.  Marcus  B.  Fuller  (T.  ’81),  who  has 
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Declaration  of  Independence 

A facsimile  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
has  been  issued  by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

This  reproduction  is  a composite  reduced  facsimile, 
one-quarter  size,  taken  from  a facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  original  Declaration  of  Independence  made  by 
W.  I.  Stone  in  1823,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State.  The  original 
engrossed  Declaration  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress  at  Washington.  The  John  Hancock 
Company  will  send  this  copy  of  the  Declaration  free 
for  framing. 

Over  Sixty  Years  in  Business. 

Now  insuring  Nearly  Two 
Billion  dollars  in  policies  on 
3,500,000  lives. 


Life  Insurance  Company^ 

or  Boston^  M«s»ACHu$tru 
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BOOKS — Juveniles 


Children’s  Book  Week 
November  10=17 


We  carry  the  largest  and  best  selected  line  of  Juveniles  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
Notice  this  list  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  beautifully  illustrated  and  bound  in  the 
best  style  possible. 

WESTWARD  HO— Kingsley 
GRIMM’S  FAIRY  TALES 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS— Cooper 
THE  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND— Jules  Verne 
BBOY’S  KING  ARTHUR— Sidney  Lanier 
FHE  BLACK  ARROW— Stevenson 
KIDN.APED — Stevenson 
TREASURE  ISLAND— Stevenson 

ARABIAN  KNIGHTS — ^Edited  bv  Kate  Douglass  M’iggen 
POEMS  OF  CHILDHOOD— Field 
WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS— Grahame 

The  above  will  be  sent  postpaid  at  the  publisher’s  price — $2.50.  Besides  the  above  we 
have  many  others. 

In  the  miscellaneous  line  we  also  have  the  very  best — 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST— Bosworth— $2.50 
THE  MODERN  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE— Fosdick—$i  60 
TWELVE  TESTS  OF  CHARACTER— Fosdick— $1.50 
THE  VERY  BEST  OF  MODERN  AND  RECENT  FICTION 
Publisher’s  Prices — Postpaid 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  West  College  Street,  Oberlin 
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been  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Aliiance  for 
India,  is  now  making  his  home  in  Oberiin,  with 
his  two  daughters.  His  oidest  daughter,  Miss 
Lucia  B.  Fuiler,  who  is  at  home  on  a furiough 
this  year,  has  an  article  in  the  September 
number  of  "Asia,”  entitled  "The  Singing  Voice 
of  India.”  The  younger  daughter,  Frances,  Is 
a member  of  the  Freshman  class. 

’81 — Flora  Carpenter  died  at  her  home  in 
Oberiin  on  July  12,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
Miss  Carpenter  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Carpenter,  and  was  the  last 
Oberiin  member  of  a family  which  has  been 
conspicuous  in  village  affairs  for  a number  of 
years. 

Ex-’82 — Frederick  A.  Wagner  is  a Science 
teacher  in  the  Mission  high  school  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

’85 — The  many  friends  of  Rev.  Caspar  Wlstar 
Hiatt,  D.D.,  will  regret  to  hear  of  his  home- 
going July  20th  at  Crystal  Lake,  Mich.,  where 
he  was  spending  the  summer.  He  was  strick- 
en with  cerebral  hemorrhage  two  weeks  be- 
fore, soon  after  his  arrival,  and  did  not  rally. 
Every  possible  medical  attention  was  im- 
mediately available,  including  the  care  of 
trained  nurses. 

Dr.  Hiatt  was  born  at  Westfield,  Ind.,  July 

II,  1858,  his  father  a physician,  his  mother  a 
devout  Quakeress.  Of  eleven  children  two 
survive  (a  younger  brother,  Lucius,  having 
died  suddenly  only  a week  ago),  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Scott,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hiatt  of 
Peoria.  The  family  early  moved  to  Wheaton, 

III. ,  and  Dr.  Hiatt  graduated  at  the  college 
there  in  1880  and  received  his  degree  from  the 
Oberiin  Theological  Seminary  in  1885.  He 
married  Miss  Florence  Johnson  August  11, 
1886,  who,  with  three  children — Mrs.  E.  W. 
Leeper,  Caspar  Wistar,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Florence 
— survive  him.  Dr.  Hiatt  has  had  a long  and 
distinguished  ministry.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus  at  High  Street  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
was  secretary  of  the  A.  M.  A.  for  three  years; 
was  pastor  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  twice  at 
Peoria,  besides  his  notable  pastorate  of  thir- 
teen years  at  Euclid  Avenue  Church,  Cleve- 
land. Six  years  were  spent  in  the  American 
church  in  Paris,  including  nearly  three  years 
of  the  war  period.  In  all  of  these  fields  many 
will  remember  his  life  with  gratitude. 

The  vesper  funeral  service  at  Glenn  Eyrie, 
where  he  shared  the  Oak  Park  Colony  on 
Crj'stal  Lake,  was  most  impressive  and  tender. 


’85— Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Bentley  (Josephine 
Cody)  of  Chicago,  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  as  a member  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harding  to  recommend 
suitable  monuments  for  the  Americans  who 
are  buried  in  the  various  cemeteries  in  PYance. 

’92 — Walter  N.  Crafts,  who  left  Oberiin  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  take  charge  of  extensive 
steel  works  in  Canada,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  now  with  the  Reading 
Steel  Casting  company  of  Reading,  Pa. 

Ex.  C-’92— Mrs.  Harriet  Baldwin  Hague  died 
at  her  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  August  18. 

’95 — J.  L.  Meriam  has  recently  gone  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  to  the  University 
of  California,  Southern  Branch,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

’97 — William  Leon  Dawson,  director  of  the 
International  Museum  of  Comparative  Oology, 
author  of  "The  Birds  of  Ohio”  (1903),  "The 
Birds  of  Washington”  (with  Mr.  Bowles),  and 
"The  Birds  of  California”  (1923),  has  just  pub- 
lished a new  book,  “Birds  of  the  World.”  A 
memorandum  of  the  International  Museum  of 
Comparative  Oology  of  Santa  Barbara  states; 
“Mr.  Dawson  has  been  constantly  engaged  for 
22  years  in  the  preparation  of  a series  of  bird 
books  of  ascending  value.  In  the  course  of 
these  years  he  has  produced  bird  pictures  of 
a unique,  artistic  order  and  has  cultivated  a 
style  in  which  accuracy  and  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, range  of  interest,  and  imaginative  appeal 
are  stressed.  Dawson  lives  his  birds,  to  the 
apparent  delight  of  increasing  thousands  of 
readers;  and  in  deciding  to  devote  to  the  sci- 
entific, artistic,  and  literary  interpretation  of 
bird-life  the  remainder  of  his  years,  the  author 
is  following  a ‘manifest  destiny’.” 

’99 — The  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  has  published  a booklet  entitled  “The 
Americanization  of  Andrew  Gavlik”  by  Ethel 
Daniels  Hubbard.  The  remarkable  career  of 
the  Slovak  immigrant  and  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  his  own  people  is  portrayed. 

’99 — An  interesting  event  in  University  foot- 
ball circles  this  fall  was  the  meeting  on 
October  4 of  the  team  from  Wesleyan  (Conn.) 
of  which  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver  is  coach,  with  the 
Rochester  team,  coached  by  Dr.  Fauver’s  twin 
brother.  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver. 

G.  S.  T.,  ’00 — Rev.  Elisha  A.  King  gave  the 
commencement  address  at  Piedmont  College, 
Demorest,  Ga.,  in  June.  Dr.  King  has  done 
a notable  w’ork  at  the  Miami  Beach  church, 
where  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  large  pastoral 
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,Mr.  C.  S.  A.  Williams, 
whose  experience  proves  to 
you  what  a college  man  can 
do  with  thcguidanceofthe 
Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute. Read  his  story  on 
this  page. 


^ 'Iht  story  of  a man 

who  started  at  scratch 


This  is  a story  forany  college 

man  who  hopes evertobeinbusi- 
ncss  for  himself. 

Graduating  from  Williams  College, 
C.  S.  A.  Williams  started  in  a humble 
capacity  with  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
industries,  and  worked  himself  up  thru 
the gradesof  assistant  foreman, depart- 
ment head,  and  production  manager. 
Finally  he  was  appointed  Chief  Store- 
keeper for  the  Phonograph  Division. 

It  was  good  progress.  It  proved 
that  Mr.  Williams  would  eventually 
attain  to  large  success. 

But  Mr,  VVilliams  was  not  satisfied 
to  attain  to  large  success  eventually. 
Looking  about  him  for  a means  of 
hastening  his  progress,  he  found  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

In  his  letter  asking  to  be  enrolled 
/or  the  Course  and  Service,  he  said: 
“ I want  to  get  a thoro  knowledge  of 
manufacturing  along  all  lines,  with  the 
idea  of  sometime  going  into  business 
on  my  own  account.” 

Soon  there  were  more  promotions. 
And  then  came  the  inevitable  climax. 


Mr.  Williams  was  made  a President 
in  his  own  right.  He  became  owner 
and  executive  head  of  the  Bates  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  manufacturers 
of  the  Bates  Numbering  Machine. 

From  Storekeeper  to  President  in 
six  years!  It  is  a fine  record;  and  yet 
it  is  what  any  earnest  man  can  accom- 
plish who  knows  how  to  push  hard, 
and  how  to  take  advantage  of  every 
available  outside  agency. 

Mr.  Williams  would  have  succeeded 
without  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute. The  Institute  cannot  make  fail- 
ures into  successes  overnight,  or  turn 
weak  men  into  strong. 

The  Institute  exists  to  aid  men  who 
are  already  on  their  way  to  success,  to 
bring  them  the  joy  of  succeeding  while 
they  arc  still  young.  Eighty  thousand 
of  its  subscribers  arc  college  men.  By 
means  of  reading,  problems  and  per- 
sonal advice,  it  gives  them 
that  working  knowledge 
of  all  de  pa  r tm  e n t s of 
business  which  otherwise 
would  be  theirs  only 
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InCanada:  C.P.R.  Buildinff,  Toronto  [ Position 


after  years  of  practical  experience. 

The  difference  between  early  and 
late  success  in  every  ambitious  man's 
life  lies  most  of  all  in  one  thing:  has  he, 
or  has  he  not,  a definite  plan  for  his 
business  progress? 

You  believe,  as  all  men  do,  that  you 
will  be  successful.  Have  you  ever 
paused  to  consider  how  and  when  you 
will  succeed? 

A little  book  has  been  published 
which  will  help  you  to  answer  that 
question.  It  is  called  ‘‘.A  Definite 
Plan  for  Your  Business  Progress.” 
This  book  tells  all  about  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  and  its 
remarkable  work  in  hastening  the  suc- 
cess of  more  than  250,000  men. 

It  will  come  to  you,  without  cost  or 
obligation,  in  return  for  the  coupon 
below.  Fill  in  the  coupon  now,  and 
set  up  for  yourself  a definite  goal. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


^^AautfQXia:\\CCaaiUrt(mhSt.Sydney  yModtri 


I Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  [ 
I 208  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

1 Send  me  at  once  the  booklct,'*A  Defi*  I 

1 nitePlan  for  Your  Business  Progress,"  I 

which  1 may  keep  without  obligation.  I 


Please  urite  plainlv 
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program,  delivered  a series  of  popular  lectures 
on  “Evolution  and  Christian  Faith." 

Ex-Acad.,  1900-03 — Marion  O.  Stoyell,  New 
York  City,  traveled  this  summer  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Belgium.  She  is  con- 
nected with  New  York  University  as  dietician, 
having  completed  courses  at  Pratt  Institute 
and  Columhia  University. 

Ex-'Ol — Addison  R.  Teller  is  cadastral  en- 
gineer in  the  employ  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  located  at  Arvada,  Colo. 

’01 — Earl  F.  Adams,  formerly  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Oherlin  academy,  suffered  a severe  case 
of  ptomaine  poisoning,  followed  by  appendi- 
citis, while  on  a business  trip  to  Chicago  re- 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
Seventh  and  Olive  Sts.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 


Office 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
2,  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Hours;  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res.  433-W 


Bureau  of  College  Preparation 
AND  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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cently.  His  son,  Earl,  is  a sophomore  in  col- 
lege this  year. 

Ex.  ’02,  C-’12 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Keep  Clark  (Margaret  Whipple  Clark),  of 
811  Hinman  Avenue,  Evanston,  111.,  on  August 
19,  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Whipple  Clark. 

’01 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Cameron  White, 
who  have  lived  in  Oberlin  for  the  past  two 
years,  have  just  been  appointed  to  the  di- 
rectorate of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the 
West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute.  Mr.  WTiite 
is  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Negro  Musicians,  and  is  a composer  and  con- 
cert artist  and  teacher  of  ability.  Mrs.  Wliite 
is  also  an  accomplished  musician  and  teacher. 

’02 — E.  C.  Roberts  of  Canton  was  injured  on 
July  28th,  while  playing  ball  -with  his  young- 
est son. 

’02 — Chauncey  Williams,  husband  of  Char- 
lotte Demuth  Williams,  ’02,  died  August  9. 

’02 — Mrs.  Rowland  S.  H.  Dyer  (Mabel  Burr) 
sang,  during  the  month  of  August,  in  a quartet 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  This  is  the  church  which  President 
Coolidge  attends. 

’03 — Professor  Roy  Foley  taught  at  summer 
school  at  Syracuse  University  last  summer. 
He  is  still  teaching  at  Colgate  University.  He 
is  also  active  in  county  Sunday  school  work. 

’05 — The  “Library  Journal”  of  June  15th 
published  a seven-page  article  entitled  “High- 
ways and  By-Paths  of  Mission  Study”  by  Eliz- 
abeth Rodhouse  Creglow.  Mrs.  Creglow’s  ad- 
dress was  Lake  Ann,  Mich.,  but  her  present 
address  is  Legion,  Kerr  County,  Texas. 

Ex-’05 — Mrs.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  (Lulu 
White)  is  the  wife  of  the  Montana  Senator 
who  Is  a candidate  tor  Vice  President  on  the 
Progressive  ticket. 

’06 — T.  Stanley  Skinner  has  been  Dean  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Drury  College 
lor  the  last  seven  years.  During  this  period, 
the  Conservatory  has  grown  from  twenty-five 
students  and  two  teachers  to  two  hundred  stu- 
dents and  eight  teachers.  The  Conservator) 
is  erecting  a $75,000  building  this  fall.  Be 
sides  giving  concerts  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  Mr 
Skinner  recently  gave  concerts  at  Talladega 
Ala.,  and  dedicated  an  organ  at  Joplin,  Mo 
Late  in  May  a program  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  com 
positions  was  presented,  containing  songs 
piano,  organ  and  violn  pieces,  “a  cappella 
chorus  and  string  trios. 

•08— Frances  Cushing  is  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Canton,  Ohio. 


The  Beginner 

isn't  the  one  wi^o  gets  the  most  fun  or  good  out  of  golf. 

Only  wlien  you’ve  played  enougli  so  the  rules  are  second  na- 
ture do  you  get  full  enjoyment  of  the  sport. 

So  it  is  with  savings.  When  you  start  you  are  conscious  of  the 
effort.  After  that  you  can  devote  afl  your  attention  to  the  fun 
of  watching  your  “score”  impro^’e. 

Make  a certain  day  your  savings  day.  Then  come  regularly 
on  that  day  to  your  Cleveland  Trust  Bank  to  add  to  your  sav- 
ings account. 

TLbe  (Elevdanb  tlvust  dompanp 

Above  All  — Safety. 

4%  on  Savings 

Every  Service  a Bank  Should  Give 
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Banking  by  Mail 


Each  day  brings  in  our  mail, 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  de- 
posits from  our  out  of  town  cus- 
tomers. Many  people  find  this  man- 
ner of  banking  very  satisfactory. 
We  acknowledge  receipt  promptly 
and  render  regular  statements. 

May  we  serve  you,  too? 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 

Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley 
College,  New  England  Conservatory, 
and  many  others 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 
LINDEMAN  & SONS  PIANOS 

NORWALK.  OHIO 


“Oberlin’s  a Pleasant  Place 


at  any  season  of  the  year” 


And  those  who  live  in  Oberlin  enjoy  banking  con- 
venience which  is  thoroughly  modern  and  genu- 
inely helpful  in  every  respect — in  the  beautifully 
equipped  new  banking  rooms  on  the  corner. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

At  the  Corner  of 
Main  and  College  Streets 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 

Always  Complete  Stocks 

HOSIERY 

FINE  UNDERWEAR 

BLOOMERS  AND  PRINCESS 
SLIPS 

We  Feature 

“BLOO.MFIELD”  DRESSES 

The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 


CHARLES  H.  LEWIS 

Ohio  Wesleyan,  ’95 

N 

FOR 

Lieutenant  Governor 


For 

School 

and 

Church 


Free 

from 

Pre-Primary 

Promises 


CHARLES  H.  LEWIS,  successful  banker,  farmer,  and  publisher,  has  marked  ability  to  fill 
the  office  of  Lleutenant-C/overnor  in  a practical  and  economical  manner. 


CHARLES  H.  LEWIS  has  the  confidence  of  his  neighbors.  In  the  recent  primary  he  re- 
ceived 95%  of  the  Republican  votes  cast  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Wyandot  County. 

CHARLES  H.  LEWIS  is  a constructive  educator.  He  originated  the  County  Scholarship 
System  which  unifies  the  work  of  various  schools,  encourages  high  scholarship,  and  aids  worthy 
students  in  securing  a college  education. 

CHARLES  H.  LEWIS  is  public  spirited.  His  time  is  given  freely  to  religious,  civic,  and 
fraternal  organizations.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  mayor  of  Harpster  and  a trustee  of  the 
local  Methodist  Church.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Wyandot  County  Board  of 
Education.  He  belongs  to  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Elks,  and  is  a Kiwanian. 

A Boost  for  Lewis  is  a Boost  for  Good  Government 


FARMER 


PUBLISHER 


BANKER 


If  you  want  a SAFE  and  SANE  administration  at 
Washington  and  in  Ohio,  vote  for 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE  for  President 
HARRY  L.  DAVIS  for  Governor 


Each  voter  will  be  handed  at  least  three  ballots: 

a w-  .National  ballot  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  President 

and  Vice-President  with  their  electors. 

2.  State  ballot  containing  the  candidates  for  governor,  other  state  offices  con- 
gress, state  legislature,  and  county  offices. 

3.  Judicial  ballot  containing  the  candidates  for  judicial  offices.  On  this  ballot 
an  X must  be  placed  before  the  name  of  each  person  voted  for. 

The  Republican  candidates  are  as  follows: 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE 


HARRY  L.  DAVIS 


National  Ticket 

For  President 


State  Ticket 

For  Governor 


HARRY  L.  DAVIS 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE 


For  Lieutenant  Governor 


CHARLES  G.  DAWES 


For  Vice-President 


CHARLES  H.  LEWIS 

For  Secretary  of  State 

'J'HAD  H.  BROWN 


Judicial  Ticket 
For  Judge  Supreme  Court 
(Two  to  be  elected) 

REYNOLDS  R.  KINKADE 


JOSEPH  1'.  TRACY 


For  Treasurer  of  State 

HARRY  S.  DAY 

For  Attorney  General 


For  Auditor  of  State 


JAIMES  E.  ROBINSON 


CHARLES  C.  CRABBE 


REPUBLICAN  STATE  CAIMPAKJN  COIMMITTEE. 
Ci.ARi-NCE  J.  Neal.  Chairman 
James  O.  .Mills,  Secrctart'. 


